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The Victoria Memorial. 


RO one will be sur- 
S\véaii prised to hear that 
Mr. Aston Webb’s 
scheme has been 
selected for the 
memorial to Queen 
Victoria. The lay- 
ing out of the 
ground on aneffec- 
tive plan was an 
important element 
in the design, and of the five architects 
who were selected to compete, Mr. Webb 
is the one who, in his previous works, 
has shown most perception of plan, and 
who has had the most experience in 
laying out plans on a large scale, What 
the other competitors have made of it 
in this sense we shall know when the 
public exhibition of the designs, which 
has at last been promised, takes place ; 
but we should expect to find that, as far 
as plan and general conception are con- 
cerned, the selected design will justify 
the choice of the Committee ; though we 
are still of the opinion that the choice 
should have been made trom a much 
larger list of competitors, and that the com- 
petition should either have been a public one 
or should have included many leading archi- 
tects of the day who were practically shut 
out. As far as this event is concerned, the 
matter may be considered as settled; but we 
urge the point again in view of possible 
future competitions of the same kind. For a 
great public work there ought to be as 
large and unrestricted a competition as pos- 
sible, if justice is to be done to artists, and if 
those of the public who care about such 
matters are to feel satisfied that the best 
has been done that was possible. 

The perspective views and plans of “Mr. 
Webb's design, together with a small and 
very rough clay model of the central 
Memorial by Mr. Brock, were exhibited at 
the Foreign Office last week to those who 
received the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Office of Works, It is a curious 











example of the manner in which this impor- 
tant work has been hurried through by the 
Committee, and the total want of ordinary 
common-sense in artistic matters which 
distinguishes the English official mind, that 
Mr. Webb (and, we presume, all the other 
architectural competitors) had to make his 
design without any knowledge of the form 
and proportions of the sculptural monument 
which was to form the central feature. 
Our attention was drawn to this by noticing 
that Mr. Webb’s perspective drawing showed 
only a roughly sketched outline of the central 
monument, which differed from the outline 
of the sculptor’s model. On remarking on 
this, we were informed, as if it were quite a 
matter of course, that naturally it was so, as 
Mr. Webb had never seen the model, Could 
there be a more typical example of English 
fatuity about public works of art? Here is 
a great work in which the architecture is to 
form the excadrement to a sculptural me- 
morial, the sculptor of which has been 
selected, and the architects are asked to 
make their design without having seen any 
model or sketch of the monument which is 
to form the centre of their work. It seems 
almost incredible: it would be, anywhere 
but in England. 

Mr. Webb’s design for the treatment of 
the site in front of Buckingham Palace has 
some resemblance to that suggested in fig. 3 
accompanying the article on the subject in 
our issue of April 13: it includes at all 
events the idea of a semicircular architec- 
tural screen in front of the Palace, of orna- 
mental parterres and fountains within the 
barrier, and of the curved roads diverging 
towards Constitution Hill and Buckingham 
Gate, and following the curve of the screen. 
The central monument also occupies the 
same place as suggested in our sketch plan, 
in the centre of the outside line of the semi- 
circular screen, and facing the Mall. It 
is perhaps needless to say that Mr. Webb 
has not adopted our idea of the central 
canal facing the monument — it would 
have been of no use to have suggested 
such an idea in such a competition ; first, 


because the instructions being to make a/ 








triumphal road of the Mall, the design 
would probably have been ruled out on the 
ground that a canal was not a road; 
secondly, because in an English architectural 
competition it is useless to suggest anything 
too bold or too original, or too much out ot 
the common way; however beautiful might 
be the effect promised, it would be sure to 
be officially condemned as eccentric and ex- 
travagant. English people do not like any- 
thing to be suggested to them which has 
never been done before. It may be very 
well for an Oriental palace, we should be 
told, but we do not want such things in 
London. 

Neither of course, has Mr. Webb sug- 
gested the rebuilding of the front block of 
the palace, which would also have put him 
out of court, as suggesting what was not 
asked for and what there were no funds pro- 
vided for. But he has endeavoured to bridge 
over the gulf between the dingy palace 
front and the new screen an? monument 
by interposing between them a rectangular 
forecourt following the<lines of the present 
forecourt, and bounded by an architectural 
screen with gate-ways, pretty nearly if not 
precisely on the line of the present front 
railing. From the extremities of this screen, 
as a base, springs the more dignified and 
ornate semicircular screen, which consists of 
double colonnades forming a quadrant on 
each hand, stopped by pavilions at each 
end, and with an intermediate pavilion 
in the centre of each quadrant, which on 
the side towards the forecourt affords an 
occasion for the placing of an important piece 
of sculpture and for a fountain discharging 
into an ornamental basin. Where the two 
quadrants meet is to stand Mr. Brock’s 
monument, projecting beyond the line of the 
screen, facing the central road of the Mall, 
and with the entrance and exit gates on each 
side of it. Thus, by the interposition of the 
rectangular forecourt, the principal architec- 
tural screen is kept a little separated from the 
palace, and the two are not brought into such 
harsh contrast'-as they would otherwise be, 
nor is the principal monument backed so 
closely up to the Palace front. The general 
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architectural treatment of the screen is 
suitable and dignified. On the south side 
the quadrant roadway outside of the screen, 
in consequence of the low level of the St. 
James’s Park ground at that point, will 
form a terrace road with a lofty retaining 
wall and a balustrade, and this will add to 
the picturesque and monumental effect of 
the whole, 

The Mall is treated very much in the 
manner which has been proposed by the 
Committee from the first; the centre lines 
of trees are to be removed and replaced by 
trees spaced at regular distances and alter- 
uating with pedestals for sculpture, with 
some larger erections at two points, where it 
is proposed eventually to place sculpture 
groups representing Canada and Australia 
on one hand, and India and Africa on the 
other; but these we take it must be regarded 
as subsequent additions rather than as 
integral parts of the memorial scheme. One 
‘striking point however Mr. Webb has made, 
and such as has not been before suggested, 
in taking the Mall through into Whitehall. 
The Mall, if carried on in a straight line, 
would strike the Whitehall roadway at 
an oblique angle. There are different 
ways of getting over the unsymmetrical 
effect of this junction, but Mr, Webb has 
suggested the best, that of making a large 
monumental circular Z/ace there, surrounded 
by trees and with a monument or fountain 
in the centre. The circle, of course, serves 
to mask the irregularity of the junction, 
while providing a new and dignified feature 
at the entrance to the Mall, It is a tolerably 
obvious way of getting over the difficulty of 
lines, but it is not every architect who per- 
ceives the obvious way in such cases. Un- 
fortunately the effect of this circular Alace 
will be very much marred by the fact that it 
will directly abut upon, and open up more 
decidedly to view, the wretched building 
recently erected as the new Admiralty, But 
that is a misfortune for which the architect 
of the scheme is not to blame. 

Mr. Brock’s clay sketch for the monument 
shows no details, but it composes well as a 
whole, It makes a generally pyramidal 
composition, with a_ thickly - proportioned 
stele or obelisk in the centre, at the base of 
which, on the east side, is the seated statue 
of Queen Victoria. The other three sides 
are occupied by figures representing, we are 
informed, Justice, Truth, and Charity. The 
stele is crowned by a figure of Victory, 
grouped with figures at her feet representing 
Constancy and Courage. The base of the 
whole is a platform, with steps flanked by 
lions. The whole promises well, but there 
ought to be a larger and more complete 
model of it seen before the final commission 
is given. In France that would be a matter 
of course. In England art is not of sufficient 
importance to go to that trouble and 
expense. 

Considering, however, the manner in 
which the whole scheme has been hurried 
up, the result seems likely to be much more 
successful than could have been hoped. 
But we wish to repeat, most emphatically, 
our conviction that the refacing of Bucking- 
ham Palace with an architectural facade 
worthy of the situation ought to be an in- 
tegral portion of the scheme. Whatever 
effort the architect has made to separate his 
design from the Palace, and to draw off at- 
tention from it, the proposed monumental 


and the State gateways are State entrances 
to the Palace. And when we come to the 
Palace itself we are met by a miserable anti- 
climax. Nothing can get over or disguise 
that fact. Give the Palace a new front, or 
the whole thing is lame and incomplete. 





NOTES. 

Sir E. PoynTer’s admirable 
letter in the Zimes of July 30, 
in reference to the refusal of 
the House of Lords to accept Lord Stan- 
more’s motion for the formation of a Royal 
Commission similar in character to the Fine 
Arts Commission of 1842, will perhaps not 
be without some effect in the long run. It 
at all events serves to point out, from the 
position of a writer who speaks with 
authority on art, what a deadening effect 
the indifference and parsimony of the State 
authorities produces upon art and artists 
in this country. We have really gone 
backward in this respect during the last half 
century. Mistakes were made, no doubt in 
the frescoes with which the Houses of 
Parliament were decorated—mistakes both 
of decorative style and technical method ; 
but at all events, the attempt to do some- 
thing great was made, and, as Sir E. Poynter 
implies, it was not by any means so unsuc- 
cessful as it is the fashion to think now, 
And a government, by commissioning 
decorative paintings on a large scale, 
does something important for the pro- 
motion and encouragement of art. As 
Sir E. Poynter says, “the mere fact 
that an artist, especially if he be young, 
receives a commission from the State, gives 
a stimulus to his energies which no lesser 
form of patronage can supply.” There can 
be no doubt that some part of the energy 
and vigour of French art is due not merely 
to the inherent genius of the French for art, 
but to the fact that French artists receive 
constant and substantial support from their 
Government in the shape of commissions 
for and purchases of large works; while 
in England, when any proposal is made to 
spend money in that way, it seems 
to be the first effort of the Treasury 
Department to oppose and_ suppress 
it as a useless expenditure. The forma- 
tion of a Fine Art Commission with a 
certain defined power of annual expenditure 
on art would do something to get rid of a 
state of things which is discreditable to the 
country, and would ensure to artists some 
chance of earning distinction in public work. 
It is to be hoped the idea will not be allowed 
to drop. 


The State 
and Art. 





THE reply given by the First 
Government Commissioner of Works the 
Offices. other night, in answer to a 
fresh question in regard to the carrying 
out of the Government Offices in Great 
George-street, however it may satisfy the 
public, will not satisfy architects, nor those 
few others who know anything about the 
conditions of carrying out architectural 
work, The First Commissioner was pointedly 
asked whether he had detailed drawings by 
the late architect (a question arising, we 
fancy, out of a suggestion in these columns), 
and admitted that he had not “except,” 
he said “for the woodwork.” If this 
is reported right, we do not understand it; 


The New 





road is a road up to Buckingham Palace, 


it seems in the highest degree unlikely that 
Mr. Brydon should have prepared all the 
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ire ONE 
details for the woodwork at that early Stage 
The First Commissioner continued to the 
effect that the Office of Works had engaged 
Mr. Brydon’s former principal draughtsman to, 
assist-in getting out the details. This looks 
to us very like a tactical arrangement ep- 
tered into with the object of satisfying the 
public criticism which has arisen and jg 
likely to arise in regard to this matter, 
We do not know how much Mr. Brydon 
ever left to his draughtsman ; we have little 
doubt that he originated all his own details - 
and in any case what security have we that 
any weight will be given, in the Office of 
Works, to the judgment of the late archi- 
tect’s draughtsman? It is merely an at. 
tempt to provide some kind of answer ; ang 
it is an answer that will not be accepted, 
We must see an architect of learning and 
reputation appointed to carry out the 
building. 











tii THE new schedule of Tegula- 
Regulations of tions for the construction aad 
the L.C.C. arrangement of theatres just 
issued by the London County Council differs 
from their previously existing regulations 
mainly in the amplification of instructions 
on one or two special points. In place of 
requiring that any one proposing to erect a 
new theatre should first make an application 
in writing to the Clerk of the Council, itis 
now also required that he should make public 
his intention by exhibiting a notice-board on 
the proposed site, or by advertisement in 
three newspapers circulating throughout the 
county. A more important amplification is 
comprised in Section 10, which supersedes the 
Section under the same number in the pre- 
vious regulations. In place of the general 
requirement of two separate exits for each 
tier, an additional exit is now required where 
the number of persons accommodated in the 
tier is over 500. The width of the exit doors 
is also specified in relation to the numbers 
of the audience, and an important and very 
wise addition is that in reckoning the 
numbers “standing space from which a 
view of the performance can be ob- 
tained” is to be reckoned in, as well as 
the seating accommodation. Under “ corti- 
dors, passages, &c.,” it is stated that, where 
possible, inclines should be used instead of 
steps, the gradient of such inclines being 
limited to 1 in 10. An attempt was made to 
defer the adoption of the new requirements 
until the Council could take the opinions of 
the leading theatre architects, but this was 
not carried. It would have been better had 
this course been taken; but in the maip 
the alterations appear to be in the right 
direction. 





THE widening of Piccadilly 
from Hyde Park Corner to 
Devonshire House will, 1° 
doubt, facilitate the progress of traffic in 
that particular part of this thoroughfare. 
It is quite certain, however, that it wil) 
increase the block between Albert Gate and 
Hyde Park Corner, and from Piccadilly 
Circus to Devonshire House. The tendency 
of constructing a wide thoroughfare will be 
to bring a larger quantity of traffic into ib 
which will be stopped at the two narrow 
ends. When traffic also can move quickly 
along the broadened thoroughfare, it will 
come in larger masses to the two termini. nr 1S 
obvious, therefore, that the widening of Picca- 


The Widening 
of Piccadilly. 





dilly must necessitate what has leng been 
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urgent, the widening of the thoroughfare 
fom near Albert Gate. Fortunately, this is but 
a short piece of street, and undoubtedly this 
work should be carried out at once. The 
question will then arise, How is Piccadilly 
East, as we may call it, to be dealt with? 
The answer appears to be that oppor- 
tunities for the traffic to be carried out of 
this part must be increased. One form of 
relief which would be easy and inexpensive 
would be the construction of a carriage 
thoroughfare from Piccadilly to the drive 
in the Mall, through Green Park, by the side 
of the walk. in front of the Arlington-street 
and other houses which now look into the 
Green Park at its east end. Distastefu!, 
also, as it might be to the frequenters of the 
Pall Mall clubs, there can also be no doubt 
that some of the omnibuses which now run 
in Piccadilly might be turned into Pall Mall 
for the purpose of relieving the traffic 
between Devonshire House and Piccadilly 


Circus. 





Tue German Society of Engi- 


d . 
Arpt. neers (Verein Deutscher Inge- 
Dictionary. eure) has undertaken the 


arduous and we fear rather thankless task 
of compiling a trilingual dictionary of tech- 
nical terms and phrases, in German, English 
and French. It is to be issued in three 
volumes, respectively arranged as (I.) Ger- 
man-English-French, (II) English-German- 
French, (II1.) French-German-English. Dr. 
Hubert Jansen, who has a reputation as a 
lexicographer, has been engaged as general 
editor. The system pursued has been to 
write to a number of scientific and technical 
societies in the three countries and ask them 
to appoint or recommend members of their 
respective bodies to take up certain special 
subjects in each language, and _ to 
each of those who have _ consented 
toact a prepared list of questions has been 
sent, the object of which is to get the work 
systematically arranged and subdivided. We 
have no doubt such a dictionary, if adequately 
carried out, would be very useful ; but it is 
rather a question whether it is not practically 
an impossible task. In the first place, the 
work must be so extensive and complicated 
that it is difficult either to fulfil it entirely or 
to set any logical boundaries to it; in the 
second place, it is exceedingly difficult to 
get two men of different nationalities who 
will be able to say positively what term in 
the one language is the exact correlative of 
aby term in the other language. The only 
sure way seems to be having either objects 
or drawings of them before a trilingual 
committee, when each can state what is the 
name for it in his language. There are many 
technical terms, however, which cannot be 
represented by objects or drawings, as they 
only define processes. However, if the 
attempt is carried through, we hope (but do 
hot expect) that technical terms in architec- 
lure will receive due attention. We have 
already on our shelf a trilingual technical 
Dictionary in three volumes, German, 
French, and English, on exactly the lines 
how proposed—a large work of 800 to goo 
double-column pages in each volume, pub- 
lished some few years ago. We have 
occasionally consulted this for the meaning of 
architectural terms in French or German 
publications, and have never in any case got 
ay information from it—the words used 
Were not in the Dictionary, Works of this 
kind are usually compiled by people who 
‘re familiar with engineering and workshop 





terms, but know nothing of architectural 
phraseology. 





Mr, J. W. Swan’s presidential 
address to the Society of 
Chemical Industry at Glasgow 
last week is well worth reading, not only by 
scientists but also by all who are interested 
in technical education and its bearing on 
the commercial welfare of the country. 
Chemical industries are peculiarly liable to 
change, and the commercial methods uni- 
versally employed to-day may in a year or 
two be abandoned. In 1880 the Clyde, the 
Mersey, and the Tyne were the supply 
markets of the world for alkali. Owing 
to the great development of the elec- 
trical industries abroad this state of 
things no longer exists. It we are to win 
back our commercial supremacy we must 
be able to manufacture electrical power 
cheaply. There is no hope from primary 
batteries, for even if we got zinc for nothing 
it would still be cheaper to use dynamos, 
Mr. Swan says that there is some hope of 
getting electricity direct from coal. In- 
ventors generally try to make a carbon con- 
suming cell, Mr. Swan suggests that they 
should invent a gas-consuming cell like a 
Grove’s battery, and this seems to us 
excellent advice. At present the most prac- 
tical method is the making of cheap gas by 
means of producers for use with gas engines. 
Mr. Swan exposes the fallacy that water- 
power is necessarily cheap. He points 
out that the capital outlay per horse- 
power developed is often prohibitive. 
In Switzerland it is sometimes under 3Z. Ios., 
whilst at Lyons it is 847, In Norway there 
is one place where water-power is generated 
at a cost of 1/. per horse-power per year, but 
there are places where it costs ten or twenty 
times this amount. In the United Kingdom 
the cheapest steam power is about 5/. per 
horse-power per year, and is produced where 
coal costs 5s. per ton. Mr. Swan makes 
some caustic remarks on the neglect of 
higher technical education in England and 
Ireland. It is little use giving to the working 
classes a ‘disjointed smattering of miscel- 
laneous science.” It is an absolute necessity 
for our manufacturers and our technical 
chiefs to have a “scientific training of uni- 
versity standard.” We agree with him in 
thinking that scientific research should be 
endowed largely from the public funds. It 
is humiliating to think that our electricians 
have to send to the German Reichsanstalt 
for their standards of light. 


Electro- 
Chemical 
Industries. 





THE exhibition of drawings 
and models made by the stu- 
dents of the schools of art 
throughout the country under the Board of 
Education is now open in one of the iron 
buildings at South.Kensington. The exhibi- 
tion this year is below the average in interest 
owing to the unaccountable exclusion of the 
work done by the students in training at 
South Kensington for art masters, Hitherto 
these advanced students have received 
honorary awards in the annual competition, 
and have carried off the majority of the high 
awards, Their exclusion is most noticeable 
among the advanced designs for applied art, 
and in drawing and modelling from the life. 
Every year there is a fluctuation of interest 
from one class of work to another; one 
year it has been applied design, latterly it 
has been rather in the direction of book illus- 


The National 
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tration, and this year it may be fairly claimed 
that the most consistently good work is 
among the measured drawings of ancient 
buildings. Year by year the architectural 
exhibits have been as a whole most unwork- 
manlike, and the architectural design this 
year is even worse than usual ; the measure- 
ment drawings, on the other hand, show 
very marked improvement. Mr, Garnet 
J. Hands has produced a_ valuable 
illustration of the Priory Church, Great 
Malvern, in a fine set of drawings which 
receive a gold medal, and a_ similar 
award has been made to Mr. F. E, Colling- 
ton, of Nottingham, for his drawings of the 
well-known sedilia in the chancel of All 
Saints’ Church, Hawton. Amongst other 
well-chosen subjects that have been measured 
are the Customs House, King’s Lynn, the 
Parish Church, Wrexham, and portions of 
Kirby Hall. The designs for wall-papers, 
hangings, jewellery, and metal-work are not 
so good as in previous years. A feature of 
the present exhibition is some excellent 
colour prints from Lambeth. Miss M. B. 
Keighly, of Plymouth School, has won a 
gold medal with some fine figure designs for 
embroidery. The designs for stained glass 
are also good, notably those of Miss Geral- 
dine Morris and Miss E. M. K. Richards. 








Dr. THEODORE THOMSON’s Re- 
port to the Local Government 
Board in regard to the sani- 
tary circumstances and administration of 
the Holsworthy Urban District gives evi- 
dence of a most unhappy state of things 
both in regard to the quality and quantity of 
the watersupply. The supply is obtained from 
shallow wells sunk in the limestone rock on 
which the town stands—wells for the most 
part un-steined, and therefore subject to 
pollution, There are six public wells, but 
they all go dry im summer except the 
“Waterloo” well. The local Medical Officer 
of Health gives, in one of his reports, the 
following distressing account of what he 
calls the “ annual water famine ” :— 


Want of Water 
at Holsworthy. 


“By the second week in May (1896) very little 
water remained in any of the wells, and in June 
the large water barrel had to be requisitioned to 
supplement the supply. During the months of 
July and August a large number of the inhabitants 
of the town were entirely dependent on this barrel 
of water, which was brought into the town, some- 
times twice, but generally only once aday. The 
advent of the barrel into the market square was the 
signal for a rush of applicants for drinking water, 
which was soon exhausted, late comers having to 
Teturn empty-handed to beg or borrow from their 
more fortunate neighbours.” 


It seems almost incredible that such a state 
of things should exist in a district under 
sanitary authority in this country, 


—_—* 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination in 
practical sanitary science, held at Liverpool on . 
July 12 and 13, 1901, three candidates presented 
themselves, one of whom, Mr. F. W. Tomlinson, 
was awarded a certificate. 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS TOWN HALL.—Mr, 
John Murray has been appointed architect for the 
alterations and additions to be carried out with a 
view to converting the present structure for pur- 
poses of a Town Hall for the City of Westminster 
Council. Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham’s tender 
of 24,593/., which includes 1,720/. for certain extra 
interior decorations, has been accepted. The Town 
Hall was buiit in 1890-1, by Messrs. John Mowlem 
& Co, who contracted for 23,206/., aiter the designs 
of R. Walker, obiit 1896. The site, being that ot 
Nos. 113 4-5, St. Martin’s-lane, and a portion of 
Hemming's-row, was formerly that of the Swan 
Close and the parish pond, It was acquired by the 
(old) Vestry from the Marquis of Salisbury and the 








late Metropolitan Board of Works. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE question of the fortifications of Paris, 
for a long time in suspense, has recently 
passed into a new phase, and seems now 
in the way to be definitely settled. Hitherto 
the State and the City authorities have not 
been able to agree as to the utilisation of 
the land which the demolition of the fortifi- 
cations will leave free. If the arrangement 
now proposed is carried out the City authori- 
ties will undertake all the cost of the new 
roadways, and of the circular boulevard which 
should form the new boundary of Paris ; this 
will amount to about 50,000,000fr. All the 
rest of the land will remain the property of 
the State and will be offered for sale, the City 
reserving the right to acquire those portions 
which it considers necessary for the erection 
of certain hospitals and other public institu- 
tions. This practical scheme puts an end to the 
idea of forming around Paris a great circle of 
trees and gardens ; but at all events the city 
will by this means, at a comparatively small 
cost, get rid of a useless line of bastions and 
ditches. 

The municipal administration has at last 
finished, in the thirteenth arrondissement, the 
artesian well of the Butte aux Cailles, after 
operations which have been going on for 
thirty-eight years. This work, commenced in 
1863, was a serious blunder on the part of the 
municipal engineer's department, for the new 
well, which has been both difficult and costly 
to carry out, furnishes less water than the old 
one. In fact it is evident that for the water- 
supply of Paris, a system of artesian wells is 
entirely a Utopian idea, and that it is much 
better to keep to the system of storing water 
from the surrounding rivers, unless the ad- 
ministration decides to consider seriously the 
proposal to tap the lake of Geneva, which has 
been suggested by certain engineers. 

The Commission which has in hand the 
study of the important scheme of the Canal des 
Deux Mers to cross a large portion of France, 
has appointed a sub-committee to visit the 
various important canal works abroad. This 
committee, presided over by M. Gerville 
Réache, will first visit Liverpool and study the 
canal from Liverpool to Manchester, proceed- 
ing from thence, via Hull and Hamburg, to 
the Kiel canal, returning, via Henrischenburgh, 
to examine the ship lift from the Dortmund 
canal to the Elbe, where the difference of 5oft. 
between the level of the two waters is worked 
n a most economical manner, and will 
probably serve as a model for the lift necessary 
tor the proposed canal at a difficult point near 
Naurouze. 

The text of the resolution passed by the Com- 
mission of twenty-two members nominated by 
the Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine 
Arts, to study the creation of special schools of 
architecture in the provinces is as fo'lows :— 
“ There is urgent necessity for the creation of 
a certain number of regional schools of archi- 
tecture in some of the important centres, 
especially university towns already possessing 
a certain programme for teaching the three 
arts. These regional schools of architecture 
should be constituted in a manner similar 
to that of the Ecole Nationale des Beaux 
Arts at Paris section of architecture, with the 
difference that the future schools shall not 
possess any of the official afeliers d’architecture. 
The terms of admission and the system and 
programme of studies shall be alike and com- 
mon to all the various new schools. The 
Higher Commission of the Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux Arts at Paris shall form the 
general central commission for the {future 
schools in order to assure an equitable control 
over the provincial teaching.” It is expected 
that the new law will be brought up before 
Parliament at its next session and rapidly 
passed. 

There is certain trouble with regard to the 
application of the system of the fout a l’egout 
at Paris, the recent law for which constrained 
all householders in certain quarters to install 
this system in their properties by a certain 
fixed date. About 800 house-owners have not 
yet done their duty in this respect, and have 
been arraigned by the Prefect of the Scine 
before the courts of law. Ten landlords have 
been called up for the purpose of deciding the 
case, but the houseowners bring forward in 
defence that the Town has not given satisfac- 
tion itself with regard to the terms of the law of 
1894, notably as regards the supply of the 
quantity of water necessary for this system of 
drainage, and the necessary pressure for giving 





a proper supply of water to the upper stories 
of the buildings, adding also that the spreading 
grounds outside Paris have not yet been ex- 
tended to the superficies necessary for the 
proper disposal of the sewage from the tout a2 
legout system. The matter has been adjourned 
to the first week in August. 

A Museum of Health and Sanitation will 
shortly be installed on the Quai des Celestins, 
and will contain, in the form of documents, 
drawings, and models, the history of dwellings 
in France from the twelfth century, An im- 
portant section of the museum will be given 
up to plans and details of systems of irrigation, 
elevatory machines, drainage apparatus, and 
the various apparatus employed on the sewage 
farms, Another section will comprise every- 
thing relating to heating, ventilation, and the 
proper sanitation of dwellings. 

The number of buildings entered this year 
for the competition called Concours de Maisons 
at Paris is considerably less than that of the 
previous competitions. The competitions of 
1888 and 1889 comprised each about sixty 
houses ; that of this year will comprise thirty- 
nine only, and this falling off may be attributed 
to the fact that very few houses comparatively 
were erected in 1900, the year of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

The rather daring liberty taken by M. Tony 
Garnier, one of the Prix de Rome students at 
present going through his course of studies in 
Italy, in sending as his share of the students’ 
contributions a scheme for a “ Cité Industrielle ” 
(as mentioned in the last letter), seems not 
unlikely to lead to a reconsideration of the 
whole subject of architectural study. M. Tony 
Garnier affixed to his drawings the following 
drastic piece of criticism :—“ Like all architec- 
ture based on false principles, ancient archi- 
tecture is anerror. Truth alone is beautiful. 
In architecture, truth is the result of calcula- 
tions made to satisfy known necessities with 
known methods.” M. Stanislas Ferrand, the 
Chief Editor of Le Bdtiment, and Member of 
Parliament, proposes to bring up the matter at 
the next discussion of the Budget of Fine Arts. 

The City of Paris is entering into negotia- 
tions with the view of establishing in the 
capital a National School of Arts and Trades. 
France possesses at present four national 
schools of this kind—at Aix, Angers, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and Lille. The proposed school will 
be erected on a piece of ground measuring 
20,000 square metres, at present occupied by 
the slaughter-houses of Villejuif. The école 
will be constructed by the Department of the 
Seine, which will bear three-quarters of the 
cost, the State undertaking the remainder of 
the expense. 

M. Adrien Mithouard is about to organise a 
Commission Archéologique for the Seine 
Department. This Commission will undertake 
the duty of making searches in the whole of 
the Department de la Seine—Paris excepted — 
for all vestiges of ancient art, and is then to 
class these remains, examine their present 
state, and do what is necessary to preserve 
them, and follow up the researches and ex- 
cavations which may be made in view of 
bringing further remains to light. The Com- 
mission will be divided into four sections, each 
section comprising ten members chosen from 
amongst well-known local archzeologists. 

The monument to the late M. Charles Gar- 
nier, architect of the Opera House at Paris, is 
at present being erected within the court- 
yard of the Opera, just in front of the rotunda 
of the Bibliothéque, under the direction of M. 
Pascal, architect, and an old friend and col- 
league of Charles Garnier. The State wishing 
to participate in the homage done to the late 
architect, has offered to contribute a portion of 
the granite and marble for the construction of 
the monument, and has allowed M. Pascal to 
choose and select any blocks of stone he desired 
from the State deposit of marbles on the Quai 
d’Orsay. It appears that M. Pascal has chosen 
a certain number of the large blocks of granite 
which were ordered from Corsica in 1806 by 
Napoleon for the construction of the pedestal 
of the Vendome column at Paris. 

M. Eugene Guillaume, Director of the 
Academie de France at Rome, has just remitted 
to the Academie the further twenty inscriptions 
from the ruins of Palmyra sent him by M. 
Bertone, late Prix de Rome student in Italy, 
who carefully explored the ruins of Palmyra 
in 1895,and sent home a large number of 
interesting inscriptions, which he _ intends 
forming into a complete work very shortly, a 
work which promises to be of very great 





interest to archeologists. 


Se , 


The election of a new correspondin 
member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts 
take the place of the late M. Revoil, was the 
subject of a keen competition between 
M. Batigny, architect, of Lille, and M. Beltrami 
of Milan, resulting in the election of M, Batigny 
whose best known works of architecture are 
in the north of France, notably the Ecole des 
Arts et Métiers at Lille. 

The Institute has awarded to M. Jacquot 
Defrance, pupil of MM. Bonnat and’ Albert 
Maignan the Grand Prix de Rome in Painting 
In sculpture the subject given was “ CEdipus 
and his daughter Antigone leaving Thebes 
pursued by the maledictions of the people.” yj 
Henri Bouchard, to whom the principal prize 
has been awarded, has shown both dignity and 
pathos in his treatment of the subject. The 
young sculptor, who is already an accomplished 
artist, is a pupil of M. Barrais. The prize in 
architecture is not yet awarded. The Académie 
des Beaux-Arts has also given its award for the 
Troyon prize for a cattle and landscape syb. 
ject, for which there have been sixty-four com. 
petitors ; the prize has been awarded to y. 
Jacques Camareyt. The Académie has elected 
as corresponding members, in the section of 
painting, MM. Sorolla and Bastida, of Valence, 
and in the section of sculpture M. Constantin 
Meunier, a Belgian sculptor, and Mr. Onslow 
Ford of London. 

The five scholarships of 48/. each, awarded 
each year by the Conseil Géneral de la Seine 
to young artists without means whose work 
shows promise of great talent, were given this 
year to MM. Louis Biloul, painter ; Auguste 
Cornu, sculptor; Jules Baucour, architect; 
Louis Collin, sculptor ; and Frangois Flament, 
sculptor. The mention accompanying the 
award to M. Baucour was most flattering to 
the assiduity and talent of the young architect, 

The Prix Houllevigne of a value of 2001, 
destined to recompense the author of a remark- 
able work in one of the arts produced during 
the past four years, has been awarded to 
M. Humbert, painter, for his decorative paint: 
ings in the Panthéon at Paris. 

On the occasion of the annual national {éte, 
the Government conferred on M. Harpignies 
the rank of “Commandeur”’ in the Legion of 
Honour. The venerable artist, who is now 
eighty-two years of age, was created “ Cheva- 
lier” in 1875, and “ Officier” in 1883. He is 
one of the glories of the French School of Art, 
and has pursued an unbroken career of success, 
never falling below the high standard which 
he has marked out for himself, and is still 
painting with all the freshness and power of a 
young artist. Four years ago the Socicté des 
Artistes Francais awarded him the medal of 
Honour of the Salon, as the last and highest 
recognition of his genius and of his sustained 
greatness of style as a landscape painter. He 
made his first appearance at the Salon in 1853, 
and has regularly exhibited every year since 
then. 


—_ << 
ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


FROGNAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH (CORNER 
OF FINCHLEY-ROAD AND FROGNAL-LANE).— 
The committee of this church invited a limited 
number of architects to submit competitive 
designs for this church, and three premiums 
of 50/., 30/., and 20/. were to be paid to 
those architects whose designs were placed 
respectively first, second, and third by the 
assessor. The committee appointed Mr. J. 
Macvicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., of London, a 
their professional advisor and assessor. Mr. 
Anderson has now made his report, and has 
awarded the premiums to the following com- 
petitors, namely :—First place and premium 0 
5ol. to Messrs. William A. Pite and R. 5: 
Balfour, London ; second place and premium 
of 30/. to Mr. A. O. Breeds, architect and sur 
veyor, London; third place and premium 0 
20/1. to Mr. W. Gillbee Scott, London. 

4+— + f 

THE CITY CREMATORIUM.—The City Engineet, 
Mr. D. J. Ross, has at the request of the Sanitaty 
Committee prepared plans for a crematorium at 
Ilford. The plans provide for a chapel, having 4° 
entrance porch and one catafalque. The cremating 
chamber, which will be at the rear of the chapel 
will admit of two cremating furnaces being erected. 
The building will have a flat roof with stone 
parapet. The furnace flue will be arranged in the 
centre of the tower, which will form a feature in 
the buildings, and will be about Soft. in height 
The crypt or columbarium under the chapel we 
fitted up for the receptioa of the urns, and the 
various monuments can be attached to the walls >" 
niches. The estimated cost will be about 10,500 
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THE ANNUAL EXCURSION OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.* 
Wednesday. 


Tue clouds of the preceding days, which 
had then proved grateful rather than otherwise, 
on this morning developed into rain, which 
continued practically for almost the whole of 
the day. The places which were to be visited 
lying at some considerable distance from head- 
quarters, the railway was taken to Tetbury 
station, where carriages were entered, and a 
short drive brought the party to Doughton, 
which must be credited as one of the triumphs 
of the organising secretaries of the excursion, 
Mr. H. Talbot Brown and Mr. A. W. Hennings, 
for here was found a delightful and almost 
unknown manor house and farm, as well as 
other interesting houses. The manor house is 
atypical seventeenth century Gloucestershire 
example of not very great size, but exceedingly 
picturesque, stone built, with numerous gables, 
of which, indeed, there is almost—to be critical 
—a superabundance for a perfect design. The 
house appears to be seventeenth century in 
date, and although the interior has been 
considerably modified and, to a certain 
extent, spoilt, there still remain a _ hand- 
somely panelled room with very good 
chimney-piece on the ground floor, now 
used as the kitchen, but probably originally a 
parlour, and on the first floor above this room 
an equally interesting bedroom or chamber. 
Both of these rooms, which are at one end of 
the house, have bay windows, which add to the 
charm of the interior as well as to the 
picturesqueness of the exterior. Not only is 
the house in itself abundantly worth study, but 
an enclosed garden in front with well-designed 
entrance piers towards the road, and another 
enclosed garden at the back with the remains 
of stone summer-houses or gazebos, and a yew 
arbour are still sufficiently in evidence to mark 
out the original scheme. The farm buildings 
around the house are many of them contem- 
porary with it and picturesque and piquant 
beyond the actual utilitarian necessities of 
their functions. Such a treat as this house 
proved to be fired the enthusiasm of the 
members, many of whom braved rheumatism 
and other ills by sitting out sketching 
in the pouring rain—in fact, the majority of 
the members spent so much time at the manor 
house that they were unable to visit the less 
important but more artistically satisfactory 
seventeenth-century house near by with front 
towards the street, with its three gables and 
projecting bay over a domed porch, combined 
with mullioned windows, old weather-stained, 
rough-cast, and steep-pitched slate stone roof, 
forming a combination which ona sunshiny day 
would send into ecstacy any sketcher with a 
colour-box and the time to use it. Nor did 
this house exhaust the wealth of the village of 
Doughton, for opposite the last-mentioned 
house is another, inferior, no doubt, in interest, 
but with an eighteenth-century door that is not 
unworthy of some attention. 

From Doughton, to the accompaniment of 
More rain, the excursionists proceeded to 
Malmesbury, whose ancient abbey was, of 
course, the chief attraction with its remarkable 
doorway, of which we gave a two-page illus- 
tration last week. The abbey of Malmesbury 
has been fully described and illustrated in our 
series of the abbeys of England, and we 
ag not, therefore, repeat the particulars we 
.€n gave. Not the least entertaining of the 
a at Malmesbury was the explanation 
. the west doorway given in quaint Wiltshire 
rogue by the verger, one of the freemen of 
~ ancient town, amongst whom is divided 
ne estate of 800 acres given in perpetuity b 
King Athels A 
Ki § Athelstan, and known as the Common of 

pny. S Heath, in recognition of the bravery of 
nthe Sor ee — the valuable as- 
2 rendere i i ini 
victory over the Danes, a ee 
on = was also paid to the Elizabethan 
deen ei on the substructure of part of the 
th y buildings, which may possibly have been 
sr abbot’s house, and of which the crypt still 
ns Within this - building is a- good 
a0 ed room of the early seventeenth century, 
0 an earlier fireplace and stone arch. The 
poet iS now being carefully adapted as a 
* H Selby. under the direction of Mr. 
he final visit in Malmesbur was made to 
rll market house, erected vg the time of 
i ty VII., octagonal in form, with angle piers 


iterates 





* Concluded from leat weak, 


and buttresses, and rib and panel vaulting 
internally of good design. 

From Malmesbury the party proceeded to 
the final visit of the day, Charlton Park, now 
the property of Lord Suffold, one of the notable 
examples of the Early Renaissance in England 
of which the oldest part was built by Sir 
Thomas Knyvet in the time of JamesI. The 
west front, illustrated by us last week, is attri- 
buted to Inigo Jones. The east front was added 
in 1773 by Henry Lord Suffold, Secretary of 
State in the time of the American war, and at 
the same time the hall was probably erected or 
modified into its present form by the enclosing 
of the internal courtyard. The long gallery 
remains intact, but the greater part of the 
interior has been modernised, and its chief 
attraction, therefore, now consists in the fine 
collection of pictures contained in the house. 


Thursday. 


Another wet morning, with the rain con- 
tinuing nearly the whole day, made the 
proceedings decidedly uncomfortable. The 
railway was again taken to Tetbury station, 
whence the first drive was to Beverstone, 
where the church and castle were visited and 
studied. The church, dedicated to St. Mary, 
consisted of a nave and south aisle, chancel, 
north transept or chapel, south porch, and 
western tower, and is principally of transi- 
tional date, with an excellent arcade between 
the nave and aisle, but unfortunately the 
church was “restored” without discretion some 
sixty years ago. As an example of the manner 
in which this “restoration” was effected, the 
architect’s description of the treatment of 
the Norman font is instructive ; he describes 
it as having been “squared into neatness.” 
This is a correct account, and naturally all 
character has been lost. Another exploit 
of the same worthy was the removal of 
the rood screen and the construction there- 
with of summer-houses in the rectory 
garden ; needless to say in such a situation it 
fell into lamentable decay, but has been admir- 
ably repaired and replaced in its proper posi- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Waller, of 
Gloucester. The date of the screen is very late, 
probably between 1490 and 1510. There were 
formerly many wall paintings in the church. 
The records of most have been lost, but a 
sketch of one, dated probably between 1390 
and 1400, which was formerly in the chancel 
has luckily been preserved, and apparently 
represents the entombment and the vision of 
Pope Gregory justifying the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. 

There are several monuments in the church 

worthy of notice, and an organ by Father 
Smith, whose tone the visitors were enabled 
to appreciate by the skill of one of their 
number. 
The castle is a beautiful ruin, the remains of 
a stronghold erected by Thomas Lord Berke- 
ley in the reign of Edward III., which after 
repeated sieges was taken and burnt in the 
early part of the Parliamentary war. The last 
stand of the defenders is said to have been 
made at the entrance to the priest’s oratory, 
the proof of which tradition is supposed to be 
furnished by what certainly do appear to be 
very like sword-cuts in the stone jamb. 

This oratory has also interesting features in 
the hagioscopes which open intoa larger room, 
said to be the guard room, and a smaller cham- 
ber said to be that of the officers. In addition 
to this oratory there is also in very fair preser- 
vation the chapel, with two sedilia and piscina 
of good design. The chapel is vaulted in one 
square compartment and a waggon-vaulted 
bay, which forins the sanctuary. 

The south side of the chapel has a curious 
cusped-headed shallow niche which puzzles 
antiquaries, and which, it is suggested, was 
occupied by a life-size figure or painting repre- 
senting the Virgin. 

From Beverstone the President walked 
across the fields, whilst the rest of the mem- 
bers drove by a longer route along the road to 
Chavenage, halting on the way for a few 
minutes to glance at the famous barn at Calcot, 
which, however, has architecturally lost the 
greater part of its interest by being reduced to 
little more than half its original size, and by 
the fact of its: having been burnt, as an inscrip- 
tion records, on October 9, 1728, after which it 
was repaired, at the expense of T. Estcourt, 
Esq., by John Pill, carpenter, who finished the 
work on October 17, 1729. 

The Manor House at Chavenage was ori- 
ginally built in 1576 by Edward Stephens, but 





was apparently considerably modified in 1684 


by Richard Stephens, and since his time by 
other members of the Stephens and the Chaplin 
families, so that now it is rather a jumble that 
does not do justice to the original design. 
Many insertions that appear to have been made 
by Richard Stephens are clearly from an 
earlier building, and probably bits from 
Horsley Priory. The shield over the front 
coor is also most likely imported from some 
other situation, whilst the screen in the hall was, 
there can be little doubt, made up of imported 
materials at some date subsequent to the 
original erection. Apart from the hall, the 
room now used as a dining-room is the 
richest part cf the interior, the walls being 
panelled, with a good chimney-piece. Amongst 
the collections which go to make up the 
interest of the house may be _ especially 
mentioned the tapestry, particularly that in 
what is called Oliver Cromweli’s room, and 
numerous fragments of stained glass, principally 
Dutch. The little church adjoining the house 
has a picturesque tower, but otherwise is not of 
great interest, and the date of its erection ap- 
pears to be a matter of considerable doubt. An 
excellent and judicious paper by Mr. W. H. 
Seth Smith, the President of the Association, 
has been published in the transactions of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological 
Society. 

From Chavenage the excursionists returned 
to Tetbury, where sufficient time was allowed 
them to wander round the town and sketch 
some of the many picturesque old houses 
therein contained, and especially the market 
hall, with its sturdy Doric columns and upper 
chambers. The church, which from a 
distance appears to be a striking feature of 
the town, was built in 1781, and on a near 
inspection presents a hideous instance of the 
ignorant handling of Gothic detail, The tower 
and spire have been recently somewhat im- 
proved in this respect, but ti.e main body of 
the church still remains an awful example, 
which, however, judging from the <fiects of 
time on its shoddy construction, is destined at 
no very future date to completely collapse 
unless rebuilt. When one, however, realises 
that the cost of the erection was only £6,000, 
it isa matter for wonder that so much show 
and so large a cubical capacity were obtained 
for the money. 

From Tetbury the members returned by 
train to their headquarters at Cirencester. 


Friday. 


Friday morning broke fine with a promise 
of fairer weather for the day, a promise, how- 
ever, which was not completely fulfilled, being 
marred by an echo of the remarkable thunder- 
storm that had visited the metropolis on the 
previous day. The first village visited was 
Barnsley, where a short stay was made at the 
little church and picturesque village. Like 
many of the churches in the district, this is 
evidently of an early date as evidenced by the 
transitional chancel arch, and by the remains 
of still earlier work which have been incor- 
porated in the modern vestry, and which 
appear to be of eleventh century workman- 
ship prior to the Norman invasion. The corbel 
course in the eaves of the chancel is also an 
indication of the early date of the fabric. The 
church is small,'suited in that respect to the 
village over which it stands, but in its 
picturesqueness thoroughly in keeping with 
the surrounding cottages and small houses. 
The main point in the composition of the 
church is its small western tower, being 
merely some 14 ft. or 15 ft. square at the base 
and without buttresses, but with a distinctly 
evident batter, and surmounted by a parapet 
and four small gables of Elizabethan date. 
Leaving Barnsley, the excursionists pro- 
ceeded to Bibury, where the greater part of 
the day was spent, the church being first of all 
visited. This is of considerable size, particu- 
larly for the early date at which it was evidently 
erected. The chancel is very long, early English 
in date, and what may possibly be an Easter 
sepulchre rather than an aumbrye is to be 
seen on the north side. The nave arcades are 
of Transitional character, whilst the chancel 
arch is one of those interesting examples 
which by the character of their carving show 
the maintenance of Celtic tradition even to the 
end of the twelfth century, a point which is 
still further emphasised by the noticeable 
narrowness Of the chancel arch, which even 
now is only 9 {t. wide, although opening into a 
chancel 15 ft. wide and a still wider nave. 
The appearance of the jambs and particularly 





of the mutilated carving, seems to indicate that 
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the width of 9 ft. is an enlargement from the | the lead ramivater heads of the south front. 
original dimensions. The church possesses | Internally the house does not possess a great 
north and south aisles, with a piscina and | deal of interest, but its exterior setting, with 
arches for wall tombs in each. That in the| the picturesque river Coln and the wonderful 
south aisle still possesses a tomb with floriated | background of trees on rising high land, make 
cro3s, although much mutilated. There are} Bibury in the sunshine one of the most charm- 
many eighteenth century wall tablets and in-|ing spots it is possible to conceive. With 
sertions made in Decorated and Perpendicular | Bibury were included in the day’s programme 
times. The tower of this church is in a some-| the adjacent Tythings of Arlington and Abling- 
what unusual position at the west end of the|ton. Arlington for its picturesqueness, Abling- 
north aisle. ton for its Manor House, erected at the close 
From the church the excursionists passed on | Of the sixteenth century, as it would appear 
to the adjoining house, known as Bibury from the following inscription which remains 
Court, which was probably originally erected Over the front door :—“ Plead. Tho |v. my. 
by the Cresswells in 1633. The original house, | ©@use. | O. Lord. by | Jhon. Cox | wel. Ano | 
however, has been considerably altered by | Domeny | 1590. 
subsequent additions, of which the period is} The house was originally a very small one, 


| 


presumably indicated by the date of 1759 on | and has only been made of a passable size by 








the enclosure of the court yard between the 
originally projecting wings. This was filled in 
in the eighteenth century. Internally, the 
charm of the house rests rather with the col- 
lection of seventeenth century furniture, en- 
gravings, pewter, and other domestic bric-a- 
brac. 

Ablington completed the day's programs 
and the members returned to their head- 
quarters at Cirencester, where in the evereg 
was transacted the usual formal business © 
electing the committee for the ensuing yéat, 
and the discussion of possible centres for the 
next excursion. 

Saturday. 

The only work done on this, the last — 
ing excursion, was a visit to the beautiful = 
highly-interesting church of St. John 
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Evangelist, a fifteenth century building with 
several chapels, and much that is worthy of 
study, old glass, wood-carving, colour decora- 
tion, particularly a beautiful St. Christopher, 
an original stone pulpit and ancient needle- 
work, in addition to the more strictly architec- 
tural work. The remarkable parish-room, over 
the south porch, which is so striking a com- 
ponent in the grouping of the church, was 
rebuilt, according to a tablet within, at the 
early part of the nineteenth century, but this 
rebuilding was remembered by the parents of 
still living townsmen, and consisted of the 
taking down, numbering, and re-erecting, stone 
for stone, of the upper part of the building, 
which, therefore, is the original work. 
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THE REBUILDING OF THE OLD BAILEY.—Mr. 
Ross, the City Engineer, replying to questions at the 
meeting of the Corporation of London on the 25th 
ult., said nothing further had been done in refer- 
ence to the rebuilding of the Central Criminal 
Sessions House, and no steps had been taken to- 





THE ROYAL ARCHASOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE AT NOTTINGHAM. 


For the first time in an existence of nearly 
sixty years the Royal Archzological Institute 
has this year selected Nottingham as the place 
of its annual meeting. Though not now of 
much interest from an archzological point of 
view, Nottingham is of great importance his- 
torically, while the country round teems with 
buildings of antiquarian value. 

That the selection of Nottingham was a 
popular one is shown by the fact that over one 
hundred members of the Institute have taken 
part in the meeting. 

The proceedings opened on Tuesday, July 
23, in the Exchange Hall, when the Mayor, 
Mr. F. R. Radford, wearing his gold chain of 
office, welcomed the Institute to Nottingham, 
and spoke of the many interesting and histori- 
cal associations of tthe city and neighbourhood. 
Lord Hawkesbury, F.S.A., as President of the 
meeting, then delivered an address on the 
history of the numerous religious foundations 
in Nottinghamshire and of their fate at the 
Suppression, temp. Henry VIII. Sir Henry 
Howorth, K.C.I.E., F.S.A., in a few appropriate 
words proposed a vote of thanks to the mayor 
and to Lord Hawkesbury, and the proceedings 
then terminated. 

After luncheon the party reassembled 
in St. Mary’s Church, a fine cruciform 
structure, with massive central tower, mostly 
of the opening years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, though the chancel may be somewhat 
earlier. The history and chief features of the 
building were pointed out by Mr. W. Steven- 





wards widening Newgate-street to a thoroughfare 
60 ft. wide. 


son, who was of opinion that the date of 


undergone’ several “restorations,” with the 
result that no old fittings remain, but two 
ancient monuments have been _ spared, 
probably from their being out of the way 
against the end walls of the transepts. The 
one consists of a late fourteenth century 
alabaster effigy of a civilian beneath a rich 
stone canopy of the date of the church. The 
other is a slab with the matrix of a brass, 
resting on a fifteenth century alabaster tomb 
with figures of saints and blank shields, also 
beneath a rich stone canopy. In a glazed 
recess in the chancel wall is a small sculptured 
panel of alabaster representing an archbishop 
doing homage to a pope. 

The church of St. Peter was next visited, 
under the guidance of Mr. Robert Evans, 
F.R.I.B.A. The chancel here has been rebuilt, 
but the nave has arcades on the south of good 
thirteenth century work, while that on the north 
isa century later. A curious division in the 
south arcade, which consists of three arches, 
and two others to the west, is suggestive of the 
latter having formed part of the old north arcade 
used up again to lengthen the nave when the 
present north arcade was built. The aisles, 
clearstory, and the western tower and spire 
are all late fifteenth century. The flat nave 
roof is of good character with armorial bosses 
with the arms of the Strelley family and others. 
The south doorway, now disused, retains an 
ancient door with traceried panelling. 

A move was next made for the castle, where 
Mr. Emanuel Green, F.S.A., read a paper on 
its history from the earliest times down to its 
destruction in 1651. Of the ancient castle 
little else is left than the outer gatehouse, a 
wreck of a fine Edwardian example, and one 
of the drum towers of the lower bailey. The 
present “ Castle,” as is well known, is the fine 
mansion begun by the Duke of Newcastle in 
1674, and burnt by the mob during the Reform 
Riots in 1831. It has since been acquired on a 
long lease by the citv, and converted into an 
art gallery and museum. 

After a visit to the caves in the Hermitage 
Grounds the proceedings terminated. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Exchange Council Room, when the chair was 
taken by Dr. Gow, the headmaster elect of 
Westminster School, and Mr. Arthur F, Leach, 
M.A., F.S.A., gave an interesting account of the 
ancient schools of Nottinghamshire, with 
special reference to those of Southwell, 
Newark, and Nottingham. 

On Wednesday a special train conveyed the 
party to Southwell. Here the remains of the 
ancient palace of the Archbishops of York 
were first visited, under the guidance of the 
Rev. R. F. Smith, who as vicar-choral is the 
last surviving member of the old Chapter of 
Southwell. The present hall, which was 
restored under the direction of Mr. Bodley by 
the late Bishop Trollope, and presented by him 
to the See, is a fine example of the fifteenth 
century, with a good open roof of four bays. 
This hall seems to have formed the great 
chamber at the north end of the great hail of 
the palace, some remains of which were 
pointed out by Mr. Smith, including one of the 
window jambs and the doorways at the south 
end opening from the screens into the kitchen, 
buttery, and pantry. Of the buildings forming 
the other three sides of the quadrangle only 
the much-ruined outer walls are left. 

This noble minster* was next inspected 
under the direction of the Rev. G. M. Livett, 
who first led the party to the west of the 
church and pointed out the chief features of 
interest of the west front with its two Norman 
towers, the Norman north porch, &c. There 
might be differences cf opinion, he said, as to 
the recent restoration of the timber and lead 
spires on the western towers, but it was 
difficult to justify the substitution of sham 
Norman windows in the lowest stories for the 
fourteenth-century windows that preceded 
them, especially since it was unlikely that 
there were any windows there originally. Sir 
Henry Howorth, as President of the Institute, 
commented on the tendency of architects to 
alter the forms of buildings which they re- 
stored, with the result that all sorts of falsities 
and incongruities were perpetrated. Archz- 
ologists, he said, did not complain of the taste 
or good intentions of restorers, but they asked 
that during restoration ancient buildings 
should not be altered, but simply repaired, in 
order that they might be preserved in their 
beautiful entirety to posterity. A further illus- 
tration of Sir Henry Howorth’s remarks was 





* A plan and description of Southwell Minster appeared 





erection was about 1380. The church has 
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seen on entering the church, the former flat 
and appropriate wooden ceilings having been 
replaced by incongruous open timber roofs,and 
Bernasconi’s rich plaster stall-canopies de- 
stroyed to make way for mean wooden panelling. 
In the north transept Mr. J.T. Micklethwaite 
described the curious alabaster effigy, formerly 
in the presbytery, of Archbishop Sandys, one 
of the straitest of the Puritan faction, who died 
in 1588. Nevertheless, he was shown wearing 
a cassock, a girded albe, and a chasuble with a 
long train behind, which was no doubt carried 
by a page, and over all a doctor’s hood. The 
head was modern. Mr. C. R. Peers also con- 
tributed a few remarks on the supposed Saxon 
carving over the turret door, which is actually 
a re-used Norman tympanium shortened at one 
end. In the choir a discussion took place as to 
the original eastern termination, which has 
been generally assumed to have been square, 
from the discovery during the last restoration 
of a massive foundation between the central 
pair of pillars. No effort seems to have been 
made to search for a possible apse east of this, 
and Mr. Brakspear contended that the present 
evidence was insufficient, since the foundation 
uncovered might be merely a sleeper-wall to 
carry the gable. The inspection of the build- 
ing was completed by a visit to the in- 
comparable chapter-house, where a cordial 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Livett for 
his instructive explanation. 

After luncheon the members went in brakes, 
amidst a discomforting shower of rain, to 
Thurgaton Priory, where the history and 
remains of the buildings were described by 
the Rev. J. Standish. The priory was founded 
about 1130 by Roger Deincourt for Augustinian 
Canons, but nothing is left of the first build- 
ings, the remaining portion being three bays 
of the nave arcades and the northern of two 
western towers, all of the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Under the house that 
adjoins the church, rebuilt in 1777, is a range 
of groined cellarage of the same age as the 
nave, that anciently formed the sub-vault of the 
western range of the priory buildings. The 
church was brought to its present state in 1854, 
when the chancel was rebuilt, partly out of old 
work, and an aisle added to the nave on the 
north side. Three ofthe old stalls with miseri- 
cords are used as sedilia, and the altar slab is 
the old one restored to use. After afew remarks 
by Mr. Hope on the constitution of the priory, 
the party re-entered their conveyances and 
drove home to Nottingham. 

At the evening meeting the Rev. A. D. Hill 
read a paper on some ancient carvings in 
Calverton Church, Notts., now built into the 
tower. Mr. Hill showed from. casts and 
rubbings that the stones were a set of voussoirs 
of an arch with representations of the months, 
most of which could be identified. Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope followed with a paper 
on the early working of alabaster in England, 
in which he dealt with all the documentary 
matter on the subject down to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. From a com- 
parison of a large number of photographs and 
engravings he showed that there were several 
groups of effigies which certainly emanated 
from a common centre and that many of the 
knightly figures with orles round the bascinet 
were probably the work of Thomas Prentys 
and Robert Sutton, of Chellaston, “ Kervers,”’ 
who made the fine Green tomb at Lowick, 
Northants, in 1419. The same craftsmen seem 
also to have wrought the Arundel tomb at 
Arundel and that of Henry IV. and his queen 
at Canterbury. Mr. Hope submitted as a 
working theory that the majority of the early 
alabaster monuments in this country were 
wrought at Chellaston, in Derbyshire, where 
the principal medizeval alabaster pits were, 
but that the smaller statues and sculptured 
panels of which so many examples are known 
both in England and abroad were the work of 
the “ alablastermen ” of Nottingham and York, 
whose fame, so far as regards the former 
place, had spread abroad as early as the end of 
the reign of Edward III. 

Thursday, the 25th, was devoted first to an 
expedition to Wollaton Hall, where the mem- 
bers were graciously received by Lord and 
Lady Willoughby. After an examination of 
the principal apartments the party assembled 
in the Great Hall, where Mr. J. A. Gotch read 
the following paper on the house: 

“ Wollaton Hall is sometimes quoted as a 
typical example of the work of the English 
Renaissance. Those who are in sympathy 
with that phase of domestic architecture point 


bethan palace. Those who are out of sympathy 
direct the finger of scorn to its extravagancies 
and its pretentiousness. As a matter of fact, 
it cannot be called a typical example. In its 
chief characteristtcs it stands by itself, namely, 
in its lofty central hall and its four-corner 
pavilions. In its extreme regularity of treat- 
ment, and in the great care bestowed upon its 
detail, it exhibits far more of conscious effort 
in design than the majority of houses built at 
that period. The interesting question is: 
Who was responsible for the design of 
Wollaton? So little is really known from 
actual records of the architectural designers of 
that period, or of their method of work, that 
the field of conjecture is a vast one, and offers 
scope for manoeuvres on a large scale. But 
there are one or two facts connected with 
this house which help us to a certain extent. 
We know from the inscription over the 
garden door that it was built by Sir Francis 
Willoughby, constructed with uncommon art, 
and left as a precious possession to the Wil- 
loughbys. It was begun in 1580 and finished 
in 1588. We also know that in John Thorpe’s 
collection of drawings in the Soane Museum 
there is a ground plan of the house and half 
the front elevation. Wealso find in Wollaton 
church a monument to ‘Mr. Robert Smyth- 
son, gentleman architector and surveyor unto 
the most worthy house of Wollaton and divers 
others of great account,’ who died in 1614, at 
the age of seventy-nine. Lastly, we learn from 
Cassandra Willoughby, Duchess of Chandos, 
who wrote an account of the house in 1702, 
that Sir Francis Willoughby sent for the master 
workmen who built the house out of Italy, and 
also for most of the stone figures which adorn 
it. Here, then, we have apparently a number 
of conflicting claims. No one, however, con- 
tests with Sir Francis Willoughby the honour of 
having built the house, in the sense of having 
ordered and paid for it. Nor is its date in ques- 
tion. But there are three claimants to the 
honour of having designed it, namely, John 
Thorpe, Robert Smythson, and the master 
workmen out of Italy. First, as to the latter. 
There has long been an idea very prevalent 
that the houses of Elizabeth’s time owed their 
special characteristics to Italy and to Italian 
workmen ; and so, in a way, they did, because 
Italy influenced more or less directly the work 
of the Renaissance in all other countries. But, 
as a matter of fact, it is extremely difficult to 
trace anything but a very small amount of 
English work to actual Italian hands. The 
whole tendency of recent inquiries goes to show 
that it was English hands which executed most 
of the work which has an Italian appearance, 
The tales of models having been sent for from 
Italy for English houses are, I think, apocry- 
phal, because the plan of an English house 
differed widely from that of an Italian ; and 
although I am not prepared to say that Cas- 
sandra the Duchess was wrong, still the master 
workmen who were sent for out of Italy could 
have had very little to do with the designing 
of Wollaton. .The chief credit for that per- 
formance I am inclined to give to John 
Thorpe, and I reconcile his claims and those 
of Robert Smythson by regarding the latter as 
the chief workman and clerk of the works or 
surveyor. It must be remembered that, al- 
though the same terms are used now as were 
used then, the meaning of them has changed. 
We find a number of men described as ‘archi- 
tectus’ or ‘architector,’ who were what we 
should regard as master masons, and that is 
what I think Mr. Robert Smythson was. But 
it must also be remembered that the relation of 
the master mason to the architect was then 
very different from what it is to-day. The 
architect to-day designs everything himself ; 
in those days he seems only to have given a 
general idea of what he wanted, leaving the 
detail to be developed by the master mason. 
The latter might, therefore, well take credit to 
himself, or his sorrowing family for him, as 
being the architector to a house like Wollaton. 

The actual origin of the idea of the house I at- 

tribute to Thorpe. He claims nothing for him- 

self, he only leaves certain drawings behind 

him. The full chain of reasoning would be 

too long to bring before you now. I will only 

say that the two drawings in question are by 

Thorpe’s hand, and that being very like 

Wollaton as we see it to-day, and yet not 

exactly like it, the most reasonable conclusion 

to come to is that these sketches of his were 

altered somewhat in the course of execution. 

But there is one point in connexion with them 

which bears forcibly upon the question we are 





to itas a magnificent specimen of an Eliza- 


a 
the ideas which underlay our English Baas, 
sance came. There was a tolerably widese”” 
desire in Elizabeth’s time to benefit by 
was being done in foreign lands, Foca 
architect, John Shute, was sent by the Dake § 
Northumberland to study architecture jn — 
Lord Burghley made more than one in i 
for books on architecture recently published 
France, and John Thorpe : 


1 himself, as_ hjs 
drawings show, studied both Italian French 
and Dutch books. One of the French books to 


which he devoted considerable attention wa 
Androuet du Cerceau’s ‘Les plus Excellent 
Bastiments de France,’ published in 1576, And 
in that book are a few plans with corne 
pavilions such as those at Wollaton. The dis. 
position of Wollaton is so unusual that it is 
quite’ possible Thorpe may have put into prac. 
tice here some of the ideas he gleaned from 
Du Cerceau’s book. Some of Du Cerceay; 
plans he copied into his own MS. book, but in 
doing so he adapted them to English uses and 
it was much the same with Wollaton, "The 
plan is not a direct copy, it is only the generai 
idea which, if I am right, was derived from 
the French source. Thorpe having designed 
the plan and elevation, may be presumed to 
have handed them over to Robert Smythson 
who, with the help of the master workmen 
from Italy, carried the work out. Such a course 
of procedure would at any rate reconcile the 
claims of the various parties. But leaving the 
question of who designed the house, a few 
words must be bestowed upon the structure 
itself. Its plan, although of foreign origin, 
was so contrived as to comply with old. 
established English habits. The central 
position of the hall rendered it not altogether 
easy of access in the usual way, that is into 
the passage at the end called the ‘screens, 
The most direct way from the front door to the 
hall is that which now exists, but this leads 
into the middle of the side, not into the 
screens. Thorpe, therefore (for I will assume 
that Thorpe was the designer), kept his hall 
floor above the level of his front door, and led 
the visitor, not directly into the hall, but round 
to the right, and so, by way of a flight of steps, 
up to the end of the hall and delivered him 
into the screens in the usual way. The spare 
space not occupied by the stairs he devoted to 
the porter’s rooms. A further reason for keep- 
ing the hall floor raised was that, contrary to 
the prevailing custom, he put his kitchen and 
servants’ rooms down in a basement. This 
was almost a necessity of the design, for, 
being of a pretentious nature, it was obliged 
to be grand on every side, and the kitchen and 
inferior premises had to be hidden away 
in a basement in order not to spoil the 
symmetry of the four show-sides of the house. 
The disposition of the house, with a central 
hall surrounded by rooms two stories high, 
necessitated an unusual height for the hall, 
which is over 50 ft. high. Its window-sills also 
had to be above the roof of the surrounding 
rooms,'and they are some 35 ft. from the floor. 
The upper floor of these adjacent rooms on the 
east side was devoted to the long gallery, but 
modern alterations, necessitated by constant 
use, have not only divided this up into a 
number of small rooms, but have effectually 
obliterated from the interior of the whole 
house all its Elizabethan character, except what 
remains in the basement and in the great hall. 
The fine stone screen remains here, and also 
the original roof, which is an excellent speci- 
men of Elizabethan work. It has this pecu- 
liarity, that, though fashioned like an open 
hammer-beam roof, it supports in reality the 
floor of a large room over, called the prospect- 
room, which occupies the upper part of the 
central block that forms so conspicuous 4 
feature of the house. It only remains to say 
that the house was entirely new from its foun- 
dations and that it occupied eight years in 
erection. There was apparently no building 
here before it, although very frequently we find 
Elizabethan houses enveloping remains of 4 
humbler predecessor. The Willoughbys had 
lived at Wollaton for some generations pre- 
vious to the building of the mansion, but their 
home was a house somewhere near the church. 
It has been suggested that the central block 
is earlier in date than that which surrounds 
it, but reflection shows that the hall 
must necessarily have been built in Tt 


lation to the lower buildings round it 
There is nothing to indicate any _— 
tions of an older building; the  detal 


of the central block, although different, 
is contemporary with that of the rest of the 





now dealing with, namely, the source whence 


house, and the whole of it is shown on Thorpe’s 
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drawing. Everything, therefore, tends to prove 

t the whole house was built at the same 
‘me, Duchess Cassandra tells us that the 
a ne was brought from Ancaster, and that the 
psi pack-horses which brought it took back 
Sir Francis’s coal in exchange. Notwithstand- 
ing that he got his stone for nothing, she says, 
and that labour was much cheaper in those 
days the house cost Sir Francis 80,000l. The 
external treatment is of pronounced classic 
character, with plenty of pilasters and bold 
cornices. There are a number of circular 
niches, containing busts of classic per- 
sonages, such as Virgil, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Diana. The master workmen out of 
Italy were presumably familiar with these cele- 
rities, and so might have been Mr. Robert 
Smythson, gent., but the ordinary English 
workman must have been rather puzzled by 
them, and perhaps secretly relieved when he 
heard that a shipload of them had gone down, 
an accident that is said to account for some of 
the niches being empty. But, pace Duchess 
Cassandra, a good deal more assistance in 
English houses came from the Dutch than the 
Italians in the time of Elizabeth, and it would 
not be surprising if the building accounts, 
which are some day to be published, showed 
that Holland rather than Italy was the source 
whence some of the lower work was derived 
(in spite of the gondola rings which adorn the 
bases of some of the pilasters), as it certainly 
was the place where the curly gables of the 
pavilions had their origin.” 

Sir Henry Howorth returned thanks to Lord 
and Lady Middleton on behalf of the Institute 
ina graceful little speech, and to Mr. Gotch 
for his excellent paper, and, after an inspec- 
tion of the outside of the Hall, the journey was 
resumed to Wollaton Church. This was de- 
scribed by the rector, the Rev. H. C. Russell, 
who pointed out the tablet in the south aisle to 
Robert Smithson, the “architector and sur- 
veyor” of Wollaton, referred to by Mr. Gotch. 
Mr. Hope followed with some remarks on the 
fne tombs to (1) Sir Richard Willoughby 
(ob.1471) and wife, with brasses and a cadaver, 
in the north wall of the chancel, and (2) that 
on the south side of Sir Henry Willoughby 
(ob, 1528), with collar of SS, and knots, and 
small figures of his four wives. This tomb 
also has a cadaver beneath. The alabaster 
memorial of Matilda, wife of Sir John Dabriche- 
court, K.G., who died in 1405, and described 
by Thoroton, has been destroyed. In the south 
chapel is an eighteenth century marble altar 
slab, supported by good wrought ironwork, 
brought from the almshouse chapel at Cossal, 
but believed to have originally been removed 
from Wollaton Church, where the elaborate 
altar-piece to which it might have belonged 
remains. Mr. Peers pointed out that the pecu- 
liarity of the west tower, which is built on 
arches close up to the road, was for the 
passage of processions that otherwise could 
not get round the church. 

A move was next made for Sandiacre, where 
after luncheon the church was examined under 
the guidance of Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. It 
consists of a Norman nave with a small door- 
way, a large single window on each side, anda 
rich chancel arch. The western tower and spire 
are of the thirteenth century. The chancel is 
of fine and rich fourteenth century work, 
perhaps built by Roger de Norbury, Bishop of 
Lichfield 1322-1359, who held the prebend of 
Sandiacre from 1342 to 1347. All the window 
tracery and the parapets, &c., are new, but are 
believed to be copies of the old, which were 
“restored” in 1864. The sedilia are good ex- 
amples, with rich canopies. A large early four- 
teenth century window has been inserted in the 
south wall of the nave to light the nave altars, 
and in the sixteenth century a low clearstory 
was added. The font is an ornate one of the 
fourteenth century. Mr. Hope referred to a 
scheme which has been proposed for enlarging 
the church by adding an aisle or aisles ; but, 


for the parishioners, he suggested as an alter- 
native the building of a new church nearer to 
the town. ~ 
Amid a drenching rain, the journey was re- 
sumed to Strelley, a brief halt being made.on 
the way to examine the remains of the cross at 
Stapleford, a monolith pillar covered with 
axon knotwork and carving. At Strelley the. 
chief features of the church were pointed out 
by Mr. Hope. The lower part of the western 
lower, of the thirteenth century, is the oldest 
on, the remainder of the church, consisting 
of a lofty nave of three bays, and a chancel 
with north and south transept-like chapels, 





having been all rebuilt about 1356, perhaps at 
the cost of Sir Samson Strelley, whose alabaster 
tomb with effigies of himself and lady stands 
in the middle of the chancel. Early in the 
sixteenth century a clearstory was added, and 
the tower raised a stage. The church retains 
a fine late rood-screen with the coving and 
rafters that carried the rood-loft. On the north 
of the altar is an alabaster tomb, with effigies, 
to Sir John Strelley, ob. 1501, and wife, 
Sanchia Willoughby, beneath an_ elaborate 
stone canopy from the same hand as one in 
Wollaton Church. In the chancel floor are 
several alabaster slabs and a brass to Sir 
Robert Strelley (ob. 1437) and his’ wife 
Isabel, sister of Cardinal Kemp. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. C. R. Peers, 
M.A., F.S,A., read a paper on the ‘Saxon 
Churches of the St. Pancras (Canterbury) 
Type,’ which was illustrated by a comparative 
series of plans. Mr. W. H. St, John Hope 
also submitted a new reading of the Arms of 
Colchester and Nottingham, which he thought 
represented the ragged Cross of Our Lord 
pierced by three nails, each surmounted by a 
crown. This would explain the encircling of 
the cross by the third or lowest crown, even 
when, as in the Nottingham arms, the nails 
were now omitted. At Colchester the present 
arms have been used since at least the reign 
of Henry V., but for those of Nottingham there 
seems to be no earlier authority than the 
Visitation of 1569, 
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BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION : 


CONGRESS AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
(Continued). 
Friday, Fuly 19. 


THE intense heat of yesterday, to which 
some of the party almost succumbed whilst 
perambulating the streets of Newcastle, was 
only slightly mitigated by a thunderstorm in 
the evening, and to-day the weather was very 
oppressive, as the archzologists travelled by 
train to Alnwick. At Alnwick station brakes 
and landaus were waiting to convey the party 
through the lovely park to Hulne, where the 
Carmelite Priory was described by Mr. George 
Patrick, A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary. With the 
aid of a large plan spread on the grass, which 
every one could see whilst seated on the ruined 
walls, Mr. Patrick pointed out all the features 
of the church and monastery, and after relating 
the history of the order and its foundation at 
Hulne, preceded the party round the building. 
Hulne Priory is particularly interesting, owing 
to its remains being in a far more perfect con- 
dition than those of any other house of the 
Carmelite order in England. Its position is 
said to have been selected by the founders from 
the resemblance they fancied it bore to Mount 
Carmel in Palestine, from which the Order 
derived its name. About the year 1238, 
William de Vesci, Lord of Alnwick, and 
Sir Richard Grey, when in Palestine, visited 
Mount Carmel, where, to their surprise, 
they found countrymen of their own dwelling 
as Eremites, and among them a Northumber- 
land man named Rodolphus Fresborn, whom 
they prevailed upon, with the leave of the 
superior, to return to England with them, 
upon the understanding that he should intro- 
duce the Carmelite order into this country. 
William de Vesci gave some twelve or thirteen 
acres in his park of Hulne for the site 
of the monastery, and, irrespective of the 
resemblance they fancied it bore to that 
of Mount Carmel, it is very probable the 
defensive capabilities of the situation com- 
mended themselves to the judgment of the 
warrior founder, for it is situated upon the 
summit of a lofty hill, with the river Alne 
flowing at its base and woods and forests 
surrounding it. The foundation of the 
monastery dates from about 1240. Fresborn 
became the first Prior, and Hulne is considered 
to be the earliest English house of the Car- 
melites, or “White Friars,” as they were 
called, from the white scapulary they wore. 
The first general chapter of the order was held 
at Aylesford in 1245. The church consisted of 
a long and narrow nave and choir, without any 
structural division between them, Only the 
foundation remains ot the north wall, which 
has a curious thickening inside about the 
middle of its length, where was a doorway 
opposite to the existing door leading into the 
cloister. This thickening measures 26 ft. in 





length, and is about 1 ft. wide, and the doorway 
is not in the middle, the greater length being to 
the westward. The late Prebendary Walcott 
speaks of a lady chapel being upon that side, but 
nothing remains above ground to identify it. 
There are remains of a foundation-wall at 
right angles to the north wall just at this spot, 
and it is possible this unusual thickening may 
indicate the position of a north porch and en- 
trance to the lady chapel. There was no west 
door, and the lay folks and strangers must 
have had some way of access to the nave. 
The stone bench upon which they sat remains 
across the west end and returns along the 
south wall and on part of the north wall, 
where it is a foot or two above the ground. 
The west and south walls remain to their full 
height, the former having one long lancet 
window and a vesica-shaped window in the 
gable. The south side has three single-light 
trefoil-headed windows high up in the wall on 
account of the cloister roof, and there is an 
elegantly proportioned Early English sedilia 
of three-stepped bays. The sacristy retains 
the two stone corbels which supported the 
altar slab with an aumbry on the north side. 
There are two narrow square-headed windows 
over the altar, and in the south wall a plain 
pointed and chamfered piscina and a widely 
splayed square-headed window. In this wall 
there is a recess with a small flue running up, 
apparently into a larger one above. This re- 
cess the late Mr. Wallcott considered to be an 
oven for baking the sacred wafer. Over the 
sacristy was a chamber with a window look- 
ing into the church and a’ fireplace in the 
south wall. It was approached from the 
sacristy by wooden stairs, the east gable of this 
room has a single lancet window. The 
chamber was for the use of the sacristan or ‘his 
deputy. The chapter house is a fine apart- 
ment retaining the foundations of the Prior’s 
seat and of the benches round the walls. It 
opened to the cloister through a vestibule, on 
either side of which was, northward, a parlour, 
and southward the calefactory. Both these 
rooms have remains of fireplaces, also another 
at right angles to the latter, which was pro- 
bably the scriptorium, has the remains of the 
fire opening and a large aumbry or locker for 
books. The dormitory extended over the 
whole length of these buildings, and the 
bottom steps of the staircase leading from it to 
the cloister are in situ. The number of friars 
at Hulne is not stated, so far as we have been 
able to discover, but by taking the dimensions 
of the dormitory, by subdivision we find there 
was space for seven cubicles or cells, ranged 
along the cloister side, with a passage width 
of 4 ft. on the eastern side to the staircase. The 
sub-prior having his cell at the end over the 
room we call the scriptorium. The guest 
house and chapel are fairly entire and are now 
used as a dwelling-house ; they stand detached 
at the south. Remains of other buildings 
which may, perhaps, be identified as the 
kitchen, the infirmary, the brew-house, &c., 
now used as stores,and sheds are attached to 
the enclosing or curtain-wall. This wall is 
intact in the whole of its circuit, it was em- 
battled and had semicircular projecting turrets 
at the angles, parts of which remain together 
with some portions of the parapets. The stone 
steps up to the “alure,” or walk behind the 
parapets exist, in several places, and the 
original entrance gateway tower is also nearly 
perfect. 

The architecture of the church and buildings 
is plain and simple in character, without orna- 
ment of any kind, the whole forming a most 
interesting example of a fortified monastic 
establishment. There is a massive square 
tower at the west end of the church, but 
detached from it, which was erected as a 
refuge in times of danger in 1488, which was 
seemingly connected with the prior’s lodging, 
whose chambers extended along the west side 
of the cloister over an undercroft devoted to 
the use of the cellarer, whose hall was pro- 
bably situated on the site of the present 
dwelling-house. Resuming the carriages, the 
party proceeded to Alnwick to view the 
remains of the Praemonstratensian Abbey, 
which were excavated some years ago under 
the supervision of Mr. St. John Hope, F.S.A. 
By some misdirection, however, only a few 
rmembers reached the spot where Mr. Charles 
Lynam, F.S.A., was awaiting them. He had 
prepared a ground plan of the whole of the 
buildings, and explained them to those present. 
Nothing above ground remains but the Abbey 
gatehouse, but the foundations of the church 
and all the buildings have been recovered 
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and are* marked out in the grass in as- 
phalte. The party then proceeded to Alnwick 
to luncheon by the invitation of the Duke of 
Northumberland, the patron of the Congress— 
and afterwards viewed the celebrated castle 
which was described by Mr. Cadwallader J. 
Bates. Alnwick Castle, owing to the extreme 
irregularity of its plan, with open keep and 
clustered towers, is exceedingly picturesque, 
and although it was almost entirely rebuilt 
under Mr. Salvin’s direction, the rebuilding 
was carried out with the most conservative 
care and judgment. All that admitted of 
preservation of the old work was scrupulously 
retained. The site of Alnwick Castle from its 
commanding position would seem likely to 
have been occupied as a stronghold from the 
earliest times, but it was the Norman baron, 
Eustace de Vesci, who built the first masonry 
castle on this site in the first half of the twelfth 
century. The Barons de Vesci became extinct 
by the death of the seventh Baron in 1297 
when the castle and barony became the 
property of Antony Bec, Bishop of Durham, of 
warlike fame. He sold them to Henry de 

Percy, the first of that renowned family to 

occupy Alnwick, and he laid out the castle on 
its present lines, Although the plan is 
Norman most of the remaining work belongs 
to the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries. A 
complete account of this castle as it now 
appears was published in the Builder in 1869 
after its restoration by Mr. Salvin. Leaving 
Alnwick in a thunderstorm the archzologists 
drove on to Warkworth, but owing to the 
storm and the shortness of time the castle 
couldjonly hastily be viewed, and the Hermitage, 
the Bridge Tower, and church were obliged to 
be abandoned. Mr. Bates conducted the party 
over the remains of the magnificent castle. 
The precincts of the castle were entered by a 
postern door in the west curtain wall, and as 
the visitors entered the quadrangle they were 
astonished by the vastness of the ruins and the 
richness of the architecture; for this castle, 
although it has stood many a siege and success- 
fully resisted all attacks, does not present the 
appearance of a rugged and stern fortress, but 
rather of a palace-home of luxury and hospi- 
tality. Like Alnwick, the site must always 
have been occupied asa defensive position, but 
the first stone castle was built early in the 
twelfth century. In 1173 William the Lion, ot 
Scotland, destroyed the castle, which was not 
strong enough to offer much resistance. Robert 
Fitz-Roger rebuilt the castle upon the general 
plan as now remaining, and obtained from 
King John a confirmation of the grant of the 
castle and manor made to his father. King 
John was himself at Warkworth in 1213. In 
1327 the Scots attacked Warkworth but were 
badly beaten, and later in the same year Robert 
Bruce laid siege to the castle, but the garrison 
were able successfully to repulse him. Ed- 
ward III. granted the castle and dependencies 
to the second Lord Percy of Alnwick. The 
earliest recorded instance of the use of 
cannon in warfare is connected with this 
castle, for in July, 1405, Henry IV., after 
reducing Prudhoe Castle attacked Warkworth, 
the owner, the Earl of Northumberland, having 
joined in Archbishop Scrope’s conspiracy, and 
in person directed the operations of his siege 
train, and the royal cannon, or bombards, 
caused so much damage to the walls that after 
the seventh discharge the defenders surren- 
dered at discretion. Leaving Warkworth with 
reluctance, the party returned to Newcastle by 
train, and in the evening attended a meeting in 
the committee-room of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, kindly placed at their dis- 
posal, for the reading of papers. Mr. Thomas 
Blashill, V.P., presided, and the first paper was 
read by the Rev. Czesar Caine on “ The Archie- 
piscopal Mint at York.” Mr. Caine exhibited 
a great many impressions and facsimiles of the 
coins dealt with in his paper, and traced the 
coinage from the earliest records down to 
the period in which reference was made to 
the coinage of the see in the indictment against 
Cardinal Wolsey. The title “ Peter Pence” 
was Saxon, and had no reference to the tribute 
paid to the Pope, but only to the coins issued 
by the Mint at York, St. Peter being patron 
of the Church of York. An impression of the 
coinage of Archbishop John Kemp, 1426 to 
1450, was exhibited, but, Mr. Caine said, there 
is no coin of that Prelate in the British 
Musuem. 

An interesting paper was also read by the 
Rev. F. S. Colman, M.A., on some little-known 
“Earthworks at Barwick-in-Elmet, Yorks,” 
which were admirably illustrated by large 








diagrams and by hand-sheets distributed 
amongst the company. 


Saturday, Fuly 20. 


The members of Congress left Newcastle 
about 9.30: by train for Jarrow and Monkwear- 
mouth. At Jarrow they were met by the Rev. 
Canon C, H. Savage, who explained the special 
features of the church and monastery in a 
most sympathetic spirit. Bede, the Venerable, 
is the chief glory of Jarrow. There he, the 
earliest English scholar, passed the whole of 
his industrious and useful life ; there he died, 
and was buried on the north side of the church 
in 745. Canon Savage, in describing the 
ancient Saxon church, which now forms the 
chancel of the parish church, said that like all 
early Saxon religious settlements the church 
and buildings at Jarrow were protected by 
water, at least on three sides, but the river 
Don, up which the Danes are said to have 
sailed, had now degenerated into little better than 
a sewer—the mud and sludge being deep and 
extensive. The remains of a Scandinavian 
ship had been discovered buried some Io ft. 
beneath the present surface. The church and 
monastery were commenced in 683, and were 
for ten priests and twelve laymen. The dedi- 
cation stone is carefully preserved and bears 
the actual date upon it, 684. This and the 
numerous remains of Saxon work in baluster 
shafts, &c., preserved in glass cases in the 
porch of the church, were examined with 
much interest. In looking at these, undoubted 
relics as they are of early Saxon days, one was 
struck not only with the elaborate and 
delicately worked decoration of these shafts, 
but by the absence of capitals and bases 
formed on Roman models such as are 
found imitated elsewhere in Saxon works. 
The tower is of unusual form, measuring 20 ft. 
from north to south, by 13 ft. from east to west, 
and has an opening high up in the east wall 
looking into the church, which seems evidence 
of there having been an upper chamber. At 
the east end the wall shows traces of an open- 
ing to a square presbytery, the position of 
which is now occupied by a vault. The foun- 
dations of the original west end were dis- 
covered some years back against the tower 
wall. The church was burned in Io049. 
Several of the ancient Saxon windows remain 
in the south wall. An interesting item in the 
comparative value of money is a window 
which was inserted in the south wall of the 
chancel close to the tower in 1350, which is 
recorded to have cost 23s. 1od.; the same 
window if executed now is estimated to cost 
49l. 10s. Some parts of the monastic buildings 
still remain of early date, and it is said that 
vast numbers of scholars attended here for 
instruction from all parts—over 700 at one 
time. In the choir stalls and bench ends 
there is some elaborate carving of flamboyant 
character ; it is thought to have been brought 
from the shrine of Jesus altar at Durham, The 
emblem of Prior Castell, a heart pierced bya 
sword, is to be seen on one of the bench ends. 
Leaving Jarrow the party proceeded to Tyne 
Dock Station for train to Monkwearmouth, and 
at the church were met by the vicar, the Rev. D. 
S. Boutflower, M.A., who gave a description of 
the building and its history. The foundation 
of the Abbey of Wearmouth is somewhat 
earlier than that of Jarrow. Benedict Biscop 
founded a monastery at Wearmouth in 675 in 
honour of St. Peter. The King of Northumbria, 
Ecgfrith, gave him a site, and helped him in 
the work, —. to the evidence of the 
Venerable Bede. ede also goes on to say 
that Benedict went over to France for stone- 
masons, who could build him a church of stone 
after the manner of the Romans, whichhe greatly 
admired. He also sent to Gaul for the workers 
in glass to fill the windows of the church, the 
porches, and the upper chambers; and from 
these workmen the English learned the art of 
glassmaking. He seems to have made several 
journeys to France and Rome for fittings, 
sacred vessels, vestments, and decorations, 
although such as he could get he procured in 
England. It appears to be generally recog- 
nised nowadays that the west porch and west 
wall of this church are really the work of 
Benedict Biscop’s masons, but the upper parts 
of Ithe tower are considered to be of later 
Saxon date, between 867 and 1070. Werefer 
the inquirer to the second paper on “ Pre- 
Conquest Architecture in England,” by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, published in the Builder 
in October, 1895. After lunching at Sunder- 
land the train was taken for South Shields, 





a 
tion of the Roman remains in the Free Liban 
and Museum previously to departing b 

ferry from the pier for Tynemouth, D. the 


the visit to Tynemouth Priory the « tripper® 
element was excluded from the reas" h 


the consideration of the Major- 

of the castle and the Masters Commandan 
were enabled to listen to the account gene 
the Priory by Mr. H. A. Adamson in coe 
and to Mr. Charles Lynam’s description of 4; 
architectural features without interruption 
which was much appreciated. Mr. Adame. 
said the history of the monastery is an eventtal 
one and carries ‘us back to the time ‘ahi 
Edwin, the first Christian king of Northumbria 
was converted to Christianity through the 
efforts of Paulinus, the Roman missionary 
Edwin was married to a Christian princes 
Ethelburga, daughter of Eadbald, King of 
Kent, and was baptised on Easter eve in 6, 
at York. The first church at Tynemouth i 
stated to have been built of wood by Edwin in 
626, but as he was not baptised until the follow. 
ing year, it is likely the church would not be 
erected until after his baptism. In 634 
Oswald ascended the throne on the death oj 
Edwin and between that date and 647, when 
he was slain, he built a church of stone at 
Tynemouth. Oswin succeeded Oswald and 
was murdered in 651 at Gilling, near Rich. 
mond, in Yorkshire. His body was brought 
to Tynemouth and buried in the oratory of the 
Virgin Mary, and it is from this king and 
martyr that Tynemouth obtained its great 
reputation as a place of pilgrimage. The 
monastery from its foundation until Norman 
times had an independent existence and 
was not subject, as it became in later 
years, to any other religious house. The 
monastery suffered greatly at the hands of the 
Viking hordes who constantly made descents 
upon the coast of Northumbria. It was 
plundered by them in 788, 794, and in 800, In 
865 the church and all the monastic buildings 
were destroyed by fire in an incursion by the 
Danes, and the nuns of St. Hilda at Hartlepool 
who had taken refuge in the church were all 
massacred. In the year 1065 the relics of St. 
Oswin were discovered, and in consequence 
Earl Tosti, King Harold’s brother, commenced 
rebuilding the monastery. The independent 
life of the monastery came to an end in 1075, 
when the church was given, together with the 
body of St. Oswin, to the prior and brethren of 
Jarrow, and the relics were removed there, but 
were afterwards brought back and placed in 
the shrine. Robert de Mowbray, who had come 
over with the Conqueror, was created Earl of 
Northumberland, and he completed the church 
commenced by Tosti. The church consisted of 
nave, transepts, and choir, terminated by an 
apse, the foundation of which was uncovereda 
few years back. The beautiful Transitional or 
Early English choir, built between 1190 and 
1200, is the crowning glory of Tynemouth. 
Theeast end and part of the south wall are the 
principal portions remaining. Malcolm Can- 
more, King of Scotland, and his eldest son, 
Edward, were slain in an expedition to attack 
Alnwick in 1093, and were buried at Tyne- 
mouth, and tradition asserts that the body of 
the king still lies there in some unknown 
spot. 

Tynemouth Priory is illustrated in an 
article in the Builder series of Abbeys pub- 
lished in 1895. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Horatio Adamson’s historical sketch of the 
priory, the party was conducted round the 
ruins by Mr. Chas. Lynam, F.S.A., who pointed 
out all the chief architectural features. At the 
evening meeting the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, M.A., the hon. editorial secretary, read 
a valuable paper entitled “The Resemblance 
between the Religious and Magical Ideas of 
Modern Savage Peoples and those of the Pre- 
historic Non-Celtic Races of Europe,” in which 
he attempted to show from recent discoveries 
of prehistoric remains in Scotland that m 
Neolithic times the inhabitants of that country, 


and probably of. the whole of these islands, 
were in a state of spiritual and mental develop- 


ment similar to that of the present day 


Australian aborigines. Referring to the rock 
drawings, 
discovered at Dumbuie on : 
they exactly resembled similar rock drawings 
found in South America, whilst the other relics 
had been compared with similar ones found 
later in Australia; he contended, therefore, 
that those found in Scotland were genuine, and 
belonged to the Neolithic stage of Scottish 
history. Mr. Andrew Oliver gave an account 
of “ Flemish Brasses in England” with special 


implements, weapons, and armlets 
the Clyde, he said 








where some time was given to the inspec- 
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reference to the brass at All Saints’, Newcastle, 
which covered the altar tomb of Roger Thorn- 
ton and his wife, dated 1429. 


Monday, Fuly 22. 


After the Sunday’s rest and attendance at the 
Cathedral service, the members of Congress 
were prepared for a long day’s work, and set 
forth by train for Bardon Mill, whence car- 
riages were taken for a drive along the line 
of the Roman wall, under the guidance of 
Mr. J. P. Gibson, of Hexham, and Mr. R. H. 
Forster, of London. Journeying northwards, 
in ascending Barcum Hill, a distant view of 
Willemotswyk Castle was obtained. It is an 
old Border keep, and was the birthplace of 
Bishop Ridley. Vindolana, the ninth station 
from the eastern end of the wall, was pointed 
out ; and near to its north-east corner, on the 
fine of the Stanegate, a Roman road, is a 
Roman milestone, still standing in its original 
position. A halt was made on General Wade's 
road, and the majority of the party followed 
Mr. Gibson over the moorland to Borcovicus, 
the next camp to the eastward of Vindolana. 
The turf and long grass were very wet after 
the thunderstorm of the previous night and the 
rain then falling, but, taking their stand upon 
the Roman stones, the members listened to Mr. 
Gibson’s description. He said all these moor- 
lands were covered with Roman camps, called 
summer camps ; there were thousands of them 
—some only 30 ft. or 4o ft. square, but near 
the wall they had to be larger. It was 
curious to notice the difference between 
the earlier and later work of the several 
occupations, When the Romans returned 
after being beaten back by the Caledonians 
they at once built upon the sites of their old 
camps, they smoothed down, as it were, the 
surfaces and built anew, and in some places 
there are three different levels, and it is by 
difference in workmanship that we know many 
years must have elapsed between the occupa- 
tions. The masonry and mortar differ, the 
oldest being the best; in the early. mortar 
there is no brick, the later mortar and materials 
evince “ jerry” building and are much inferior. 
The gateway at Borcovicus is of the early type, 
with two outer and two inner portals, and on 
each side a guard chamber ; each face of the 
camp had four towers, the remains of which 
are clearly discernible. This camp was garri- 
soned by Tungrians. In the praetorium at 
Borcovicus were found over 1,100 iron arrow 
heads, some with pieces of wood still adhering 
to them, and amongst the bases of the columns 
which once adorned the praetorium was one 
that had been turned upon a lathe. The 
pivot holes for the gates and the stop stone in 
the middle, against which they shut, together 
with the bolt holes, are still quite perfect, and 
onthe stone threshold may still be seen the 
tuts made by the wheels of chariots and ox 
carts. On the left of the road leading up to 
the camp stood temples to Jupiter and Mars, 
and a little beyond them, to the eastward, was 
pointed outan underground chamber, in which 
were found many altars and inscribed stones 
dedicated to Mithras, the Persian sun god. 

The external walls and the four gateways of 
this camp are still standing from five to six feet 
inheight. During 1898 the praetorium was 
thoroughly excavated, and sufficient of the 
camp cleared out to enable a complete plan of 
it to be made. Returning to the carriages, the 
party _Proceeded eastwards along General 
Wade’s road, noticing the murus on the left 
climbing the summits of a range of basaltic 
hills, while the vallum takes an easier route 
along their southern slopes. Procolitia was 
hext reached, a camp which was garrisoned 
by the first Batavian cohort. Just outside its 
Western rampart is the site of the votive well, 
dedicated to the goddess Coventina, which, 
when cleared out in 1878, yielded over 20,000 
‘ins, twenty-six votive altars, and many other 
interesting objects. At Limestone Bank a halt 
bs made in order to inspect the ditches of the 
‘alum and murus, which are cut through the 
solid trap rock for a considerable distance. In 
song down the Bank a long piece of the wall 
be seen about 5 ft. high on the left of the road, 
Cit upon it the remains of a wall turret. 
are the sixth camp from the east end of 
pe wall, was inspected. This camp had six 
aa, instead of four, as was usual, in order 
night ; se Spanish cavalry stationed there 
rapidity 7 oye 9 out on the flanks with 
way, Both . wall comes up to the west gate- 
males ere and at Borcovicus the re- 
loder are very complete, and the streets and 

Sings of the garrison can be readily 


traced, the streets are very narrow and the 
buildings small. After inspecting this camp 
the visitors walked to the remains of the 
Roman villa between it and the river, the 
North Tyne, and saw the situation of 
the Roman bridge and the remains of the 
abutment in the river bed. The bridge was 
defended by a tower upon the further side of 
the river. The villa was probably the residence 
of the officer commanding the station and, like 
all others on the wall, was constructed with a 
view to security. No tessellated pavements or 
wall decorations are found in them, and but 
few indications of luxury. Strength and hardi- 
hood are their main characteristics. Beneath 
the walls of this villa were discovered the 
evidences of the tragedy which marked its 
destruction, for, only slightly covered with 
earth, were found the skeletons of thirty 
adults, several children, a horse, and a dog. 
They had all doubtless perished in one mas- 
sacre in the last incursion of the Caledonians 
which destroyed the station. The site of the 
cemetery was pointed out some little distance 
away along the river bank, where many 
Roman memorial stones, some with very 
touching epitaphs, have been unearthed. After 
a long and particularly interesting excursion 
the party drove into Hexham to dinner, as 
Newcastle could not be reached until very 
late and there could be no evening meeting. 


Tuesday, Fuly 23. 


To-day the archzologists made a pilgrimage 
to Lindisfarne, proceeding from Newcastle to 
Beal by train, thence driving across the long 
stretch of wet sand, which can only be crossed 
at certain hours owing to the tide, in one-horse 
carts. On arrival at Holy Island, the party at 
once proceeded to the remains of the famous 
Priory, where the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, 
M.A., the hon. editorial secretary, read a paper 
upon the early history of the island. The 
history of Lindisfarne, he said, commenced 
with the year 635 A.D., and its associations were 
wholly religious and ecclesiastical. When St. 
Aidan, on the invitation of Oswald, King of 
Northumbria, left his other island home, Iona, 
he chose this spot for the centre of his mission 
work amongst the heathen Angles of the 
Northumbrian Kingdom. When he came to 
Lindisfarne, he came to a country in which the 
seeds of Christian teaching had already been 
planted but had been almost uprooted by a 
fierce outburst of heathen resentment. Oswald, 
on ascending the throne, was desirous of re- 
introducing Christianity, and turned for aid, 
not to the Roman mission, but to the Celtic 
branch of the Catholic Church, and applied to 
the Irish Mission of St. Columba at Iona. The 
first brother sent was quickly disgusted with 
the rude manners of the halt-heathen North- 
umbrians and returned. Then St. Aidan set 
forth and went to Oswald at his fortress city 
of Bamborough. Oswald gave himself with 
whole-hearted zeal and devotion to the work 
of helping Aidan ; he accompanied him on his 
journey and interpreted for him. They were 
both beautiful characters, and it was an ill day 
for Northumbria when Oswald was slain in 
battle against Penda, the heathen King of 
Mercia, in 642. Of Aidan’s buildings on 
Lindisfarne there are no records whatever ; 
they were all destroyed by the Danes in 875. 
Fifteen successors in unbroken line sat on the 
throne of Lindisfarne, but St. Cuthbert was the 
greatest of the Bishops. He died in his lonely 
retreat on Farne Island after holding the See 
for only two years, but those two years were 
sufficient to establish his undying hold upon 
the sturdy hearts of Northern England. No 
other of the Bishops of Lindisfarne were re- 
nowned like Aidan and Cuthbert ; the monas- 
tery produced no writer like Bede, but the 
monks continued to live the saintly life and to 
act as teachers to all the surrounding districts 
until the terrible scourge of the all-devouring 
Northmen came, and attacks which for nearly 
200 years were to vex the coasts of Britain 
commenced with the sack of Lindisfarne, and, 
the year following, of Jarrow. The island re- 
covered from this disaster, but the Vikings 
waxed bolder and bolder until, in 863, 
came the great incursion which wiped out 
for ever the Lindisfarne of Aidan and 
Cuthbert, and left the island desolate for 200 
years. After luncheon the party again 
assembled in the ruins of the grand old Priory, 
and listened to Mr. Astley’s description of the 
buildings. He went on to say that the struc- 
ture was Norman, and was modelled on 
Durham Cathedral. It was a Benedictine 





Priory of the latter half of the eleventh and 


early part of the twelfth centuries, and showed 
exactly what a Benedictine church of the 
twelfth century was, as it retained its original 
character more than any other Benedictine 
church known. In 1082 a cell of Benedictine 
monks set out from Durham to possess them- 
selves of the mother cell at Lindisfarne. For 
ten years they nursed their strength and then, 
in 1093, they commenced on the very spot 
where the charred remains, grass: grown and 
almost indistinguishable, of the former struc- 
ture stood, to rear the perfect building now in- 
tuins. It was completed, dedicated, and 
opened about 1120. The monastic buildings 
were on the south side and can easily be 
traced, also the bath, the threshing floor, and 
the school with its stone benches round the 
wall. A stone coffin was found embedded in 
the thickness of the wall against the great 
oven, and in close contact with a couple of 
drains. Whoever was interred in such a 
position had evidently sinned grievously 
against the rules of the order, and was buried 
with the utmost indignity. Owing to the un- 
certainty of the hour of return to Newcastle 
there was no evening meeting. 


Wednesday, Fuly 24. 


To-day was devoted by the Congress to a 
visit to Durham, which was reached about 
Io a.m. Proceeding to the Cathedral, the 
party was met by the Dean, the very Rev. 
Dr. Kitchin, who conducted the members first 
round the exterior of the edifice, where, on a 
plinth stone on the east end of the Chapel of 
the Nine Altars was pointed out the name of the 
master mason, Thomas Moses, in 1230. The 
crypt under the Priors Chapel and the great 
kitchen, date 1380, were visited, the Dean men- 
tioning that food for sometimes 300 persons 
had to be provided in one day. The present 
drawing-room of the deanery was the Prior’s 
solarium. \In what was the Prior’s refectory 
there is a great deal of fine carved wood 
panelling of the date of 1502. Passing through 
the several rooms of the deanery forming 
parts of the old Prior’s lodgings, the party 
were conducted to the library of the dean 
and chapter, formerly the dormitory of the 
monks, where Dr. Kitchin drew attention 
to a valuable possession of the library, a Bede 
Roll, beautifully illuminated, 19 ft.in length, 
for prayers for the souls of Prior Ebchester, 
who died in 1456, and Prior Burnaby, who 
died in 1468. The relics of St. Cuthbert found 
in his tomb are preserved here, consisting of 
his pectoral cross, a beautiful piece of Anglo- 
Saxon enamel work, his portable altar, and the 
embroidered maniple and stole given to him 
by King Athelstan in 934, also his comb and 
other relics. Dr. Kitchin then read a valuable 
paper upon “The History of the Cathedral 
Statutes,” which are unique and date from 
1556. After luncheon the Dean again accom- 
panied the party to the Cathedral and pointed 
out the chief objects of interest internally, and 
gave an historical sketch of St. Cuthbert, &c., 
&c. A visit was afterwards paid to the Castle, 
formerly the chief residence of the Prince- 
Bishops of Durham, but now the University. 
At the concluding meeting in the evening a 
paper by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White, F.S.A., 
upon the “Galilee as a place of Sanctuary,” 
was read by Mr. Astley, and one on “ Canter- 
bury’s Ancient Coinage,’ by Mr. S. W. 
Kershaw, M.A., F.S.A.. was read by Mr. 
Patrick. 

Thursday, Fuly 25. 

The Congress proper closed last night with 
the usual votes of thanks to authorities and 
others, but two extra days are included in the 
programme, the excursion to-day being to 
Flodden Field, under the guidance of the 
President, Dr. Hodgkin, F.S.A., who has made 
the battle and its site a subject of special study. 
The weather, unfortunately, was not propitious, 
continuous rain preventing walking over the 
field to the various positions of the contending 
armies, as was intended. The distance from 
Newcastle is considerable, and it was nearly 
one o’clock before the party arrived at Cold- 
stream and took carriages for the drive. The 
weather being wet, the President gave a 
general outline of the positions of the 
respective forces and the several aspects of the 
battle, aided by a large scale map of the locality 
at the inn at Coldstream, before departing 
for Flodden, his description being full of 
interest. Flodden was the last great bo:der 
battle between England and Scotland, and is 
memorable, not so much for the numbers 
slain, as for the high rank of many of the 





victims, including the Scottish king. The 
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President, at intervals during the drive, stopped 
the carriages and pointed out the chief places 
of interest. Ford and Etal Castles, both con- 
nected with the history of Flodden, were also 
visited ; at the latter Sir James and Lady Laing 
kindly refreshed the party with tea and other 
comforts. Afterwards the drive was con- 
tinued to the quaint old Border town of Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, which still retains a great 
portion of its ancient walls, whence train was 
taken for Newcastle. 
Friday, Fuly 26. 

This, the last day of the meeting, was occu- 
pied by a visit to Hexham and _ the locality. 
The morning was given to the grand old 
Abbey Church under Mr. Gibson’s guidance. 
There is no lack of books and descriptions of 
this grand church, and the Builder has included 
it in its “Abbey Series,” published in April, 
1899, so we need say but little about it. Mr. 
Gibson described the building. He said also 
that it was a sanctuary in Saxon times. One 
mile round the church was the boundary within 
which any criminal was safe. There were 
four crosses, one erected at each boundary. 
In digging a grave in the churchyard 
in 1827 a little metal vessel was found 
containing over 9,000 Saxon coins, called 
“styca”’ coined only in Northumbria. Austin 
Canons were established at Hexham in 
the twelfth century. In 1159 lead mines were 
being worked. In the “Black Book of 
Hexham” are preserved many curious customs, 
and from it we get an explanation of the use of 
candles at excommunication ; at a certain part 
of the ceremony they were lit and trodden 
under foot. The Saxon crypt was carefully 
inspected, and, as many wax tapers and candles 
were provided by Mr. Gibson, the Roman 
materials of which it is exclusively built were 
examined with the greatest interest and ease. 
On the roof of the north passage is a Roman 
inscription, partly broken, but showing the 
absence of the name Geta, being one of those 
cases in which the name of Publius Septimius, 
Geta was erased after his murder by his brother 
Caracalla. In the chancel is preserved the 
ancient Saxon “ Frith Stool,” or Chair of Sanc- 
tuary, with strap work ornamentation and the 
knot of the Trinity, about the year 670 in date. 
One of the most interesting possessions of the 
abbey is the fine oak rood screen, the only 
wooden solid screen said to be remaining in 
any monastic church in England. The re- 
mains of the cloisters and monastic buildings 
were inspected, also the Moot Hall and the 
Norman keep. After luncheon the majority of 
the party accompanied Mr. Gibson on a drive 
to Ayton Castle, and Corbridge, where they in- 
spected the Vicar’s Pele, and to Dilston, and 
returned to Newcastle about seven o'clock. 
The Congress was generally agreed to have 
been one of the most successful and enjoyable, 
as well'as instructive, which the Association 
has held, 
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CONGRESS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


MANY hundreds of delegates from Municipal 
Corporations, County, Borough and District 
Councils, and learned and professional bodies 
throughout the United Kingdom, assembled at 
Eastbourne on Thursday, the 25th ult., on the 
invitation of the President (Professor W. R. 
Smith) and the Council of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health. The Duke of Devonshire gave 
the presidential address. 

On Friday morning the first of the sectional 
sittings of the Congress was held. The 
sections were four in number, namely—A, Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Vital Statistics ; B, Muni- 
cipal Engineering and Surveying ; C, Bacte- 
riology and Chemistry ; and D, Municipal and 
Parliamentary Hygiene. The sections having 
been constituted, the sectional discussions 
commenced. 

In Section D, over which Sir T. D. Pite 
presided, several papers of interest were 
read. The President of the section, in his 
inaugural address, laid great stress upon the 
duty of public authorities to provide sanitary 
dwellings for the very poor. The rent to be 
paid by the very poor should not exceed from 
Is, to 2s. per week, and with such rents there 
must either be a deficit to be met by local 
taxation, or the repayment of loans for sites 
and buildings must be greatly extended—say, 
to 100 years. 

In a paper read subsequently by Mr. Row- 
land Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., the subjeet of the 


“Housing of the Working Classes” was 
further developed. He showed plans of and 
described three well-known classes of work- 
men’s dwellings, namely, suburban cottages, 
block dwellings divided into self-contained 
flats, and associated block dwellings having 
offices in common. We print Mr. Plumbe’s 
paper on another page. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Berry 
(Wigan). He said it was impossible to devise 
a scheme that would fit all districts. Each 
locality required its own scheme. They could 
not in Wigan do what could be done in Liver- 
pool or Manchester. In Wigan they tried first 
to build under Part I. of the Act, but found 
people could not pay the rents they were com- 
pelled to charge. Lancashire poor people 
could not pay 5s. and 6s. a week. Some 
progress was subsequently made under Part 11. 
They had come to the conclusion that rents 
must be supplemented by an allowance from 
Poor Law Guardians (or some other source) 
of 2s. or 3s. per week. : 

Councillor Godbold (West Ham), said work- 
ing men in West Ham were asked to pay 
gs. 6d. per week for four small rooms and a 
scullery, but they had many people in that 
locality who could not pay more than 2s, 6d. a 
week for rent. If in Liverpool they were able 
to let houses at Is, per room, why not in 
London ? 

Alderman Huddart (Salford) said a great 
deal had been done by Salford in a quiet way 
to get rid of insanitary dwellings by adopting 
drastic measures with the owners of slum 
property. In one scheme they had replaced 
6,000 insanitary houses by 1,200 sanitary ones. 
They found in the Greengate district, where 
some years ago death rates of 100 and I02 per 
1,000 prevailed, a fairly low average rate. If 
it reached 32 per 1,000 they marvelled, but a 
short time ago it stood at 13 per 1,000. They 
never paid a penny of compensation to the 
owners of slum property. These men were 
the greatest opponents toimprovement. They 
got a better rent for their slum houses than 
was paid in the best districts. 

Councillor Mallinson (Edinburgh) said they 
had tried the experiment of closing slum pro- 
perty in the central parts of the city, but they 
found that the people displaced did not occupy 
the new houses, because they were too costly. 
They had now got powers to try another 
scheme, in which they could get rid by a 
summary process of slum owners, and build 
rapidly with a view of getting the people 
dispossessed quickly back to their old localities. 
Owners had to show cause why their property 
should not be closed. They were given a 
little time. to reconstruct, and if that were not 
promptly done the Authority took the property 
without giving any compensation, and pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct it. They could do all 
that within three or four months, and so 
rapidly that the people had not time to get into 
other localities to form other slums. They had 
obtained power to spread the repayment of 
loans over fifty years. 

Alderman Purcell (Liverpool) said Liverpool 
had had considerable experience in this matter. 
They got an Act which enabled them to pro- 
ceed in a summary manner. The Housing 
Committee felt determined to house only the 
people that had been unhoused and those 
earning casual wages of from 8s. 6d. to 15s. 
and 1/. per week. Instead of Is. per room, 
they now built at from Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per 
room. In some cases they could provide three 
rooms for 3s. 6d. per week, and in others for 
4s. 6d. The Committee would not cater for 
the better class of artisans, but would rather 
keep the dwellings empty until persons who 
had been dispossessed applied for them. The 
Council proposed to spend 1,250,000/. on re- 
housing schemes and to provide for 7,000 
persons. The plan adopted was to provide 
dwellings for those to be dispossessed before 
the old homes of the people were demolished. 

In closing the discussion, Sir T. D. Pite said 
the Corporation of Dublin had an insanitary 
area of 300 houses to deal with, and they felt 
that if these were closed they would but drive 
the people to other slums. They had in some 
single rooms four, five, and six persons, and in 
one of such rooms there had been a great row 
because one of the six occupants wanted to 
take in a lodger. The Local Government 
Board had refused to give them (in Dublin) 
any extension of time for the repayment of 
loans ; but if Edinburgh had got such an ex- 
oan Dublin would not be long in asking 
or it. 





Mr. Rowland Plumbe, in replying, said his 


—=2 
paper was on the housing of the workip 
classes, not on the housing of the very Poor 
The mechanic was not a poor man. From 
what had been said that day it was clear tha 
there was hope for the very poor, and they 
would see what they could do for them in Lop. 
don. 

Sir C. A. Cookson read a paper entitled “4 
Smokeless London ” in his position as delegate 
of the “‘ Coal Smoke Abatement Society,” which 
the lecturer said was started in 1808 by the 
enthusiasm and energy of Sir Wm. Richmond 
R.A. The object of the paper was to show 
that the remedy for the smoke evil which 
afflicted London was less desperate than 
it had been deemed. The Chairman 
of the London County Council had stateg 
that it was now “an _ exceptional thing 
to find a shaft creating a nuisance {or 
any length of time.” That picture might 
be alittle premature, but the time was not far 
distant when Local Authorities would ag 
promptly on the reports of their inspectors, 
and offenders against the law would be given 
no rest. Legislation, if its enactments were 
properly administered, seemed sufficient to 
cope with manufacturers’ smoke, but it did not 
touch the nuisance so far as it was due to 
domestic fires, which formed the most difficult 
part of the problem. Two conditions must be 
fulfilled by any proposed solution, (a) it must 
be applicable to any open grate, (b) it must not 
increase the cost of the domestic fire. They 
were thus thrown back on the use, in some 
form, of smokeless fuel, the chief practical 
objection to which was the greater difficulty of 
ignition. This difficulty could be overcome in 
either of two ways, (a) by laying the founda. 
tion of the fire in a bed of ordinary coal, 
kindled as usual by wood, or (b) by placing a 
perforated pipe lit by a Bunsen gas burner 
underneath the grate, and connected with the 
gas service of the house. 

The second alternative was that recom. 
mended in the paper. Coke and anthracite 
were smokeless fuels. If the supply of the 
latter could not be indefinitely increased, 
there would be no difficulty in multiplying our 
supplies of coke. It was possible, but not 
probable, that some increase in the price of 
fuel might result; but what would that be 
when set against the gain from the abolition of 
the smoke nuisance? The gain in money 
alone would be enormous. It had been 
calculated that the loss from injury done by 
London’s smoke to external paint and internal 
decorations, to hangings, carpets, and clothes, 
together with the cost of extra washing and 
cleaning, was not less than 3,000,000/. a year—a 
sum nearly equal to the cost of half the coal 
used there for domestic purposes. Add to this 
the defilement of atmosphere which affects the 
health, happiness, and morals of the greatest 
city in the world, and the destruction of the 
beauty of its buildings, works of art, parks, and 
gardens, and who would hesitate to pay for all 
these evils even, if that should prove necessary, 
by the introduction of a law, which, once it had 
been shown that the creation of smoke nuisance 
from the domestic hearth was as preventible as 
that from the trade furnace, would render both 
equally liable to legal control? ; 

Messrs. B. Hodgetts, Kidson, Gordon, Sir 
C. Cameron, and Alderman Huddart took part 
in the discussion, and Sir C. A. Cookson 
replied. : ; 

The section subsequently adjourned until 
Monday, as did all the other sections, in order 
to give opportunity to the members to attend 
the address given in the afternoon by Professor 
Koch, of Berlin, on “ Malaria ;” to attend the 
garden party given by the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire, and the excursions arranged 
for Saturday to Battle, to Normanhurst, to 
Arundel Castle, and to the Isle of Wight. 

The section resumed the discussion on hous- 
ing on Monday upon the reading of a a or 
by Bailie Steele, of Glasgow, showing = 
had been done in Glasgow in connexion — 
improved and healthy dwellings for the wor 
ing classes ; the discussion on the paper —— 
followed immediately by another opened y 
Dr. H. Mansfield Robinson (Shoreditch) “ 
the question of extending the period ‘l 
the repayment of debt for erecting mo 
dwellings. es ’ 

In opening the discussion on Bailie erg 
paper, Dr. Mansfield Robinson said at 
“family home” described in it was its ns 
interesting feature, and the numerous aed 
tions put by the Doctor, Town Clerk of 7 oe 
ditch, and by Mr. Alderman Purcell (Liv 





pool), the Mayor of Southend, Councillor 
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Morris (Liverpool), Mr. Alderman Huddart 
Saiford), the President of the section, and 
any others who took part in the discussion, 
proved that the whole section coincided with 
this opinion. ‘ 

Dr, Mansfield Robinson subsequently opened 
a discussion on the question of the period for 
the prepayment of loans for erecting dwellings 
for the poor. 2 i 

A series of resolutions submitted by Dr. 
Mansfield Robinson for the purpose of remedy- 
in the evils were discussed, and after some 
verbal amendments were unanimously adopted 
py the section. The first resolution embodied 
an emphatic protest against the persistent 
ignoring by the Local Government Board of 
the recommendations of London and provincial 
municipal authorities, passed unanimously 
at many different conferences, and which 
the Congress now urgently reiterated. The 
second resolution deciared that the present 
conditions of repayment inflated the charge for 
rent beyond the means of the poorer workers 
and crippled and frustrated the efforts of 
municipal authorities, and the third appealed 
to the Government to adopt and pass imme- 
diately the Bill now before the House for 
securing the extension of housing loans to a 
maximum of Ioo years. 

At the final general meeting of the Congress, 
which was held on Tuesday last, these resolu- 
tions (with others passed by the sections) were 
received and adopted, and a promise was made 
that they would be carefully considered by the 
Council of the Institute. 


_ 
oT 





THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES, * 


At the request of the Institute, I have 
pleasure in reading a short paper on “The 
Housing of the Working Classes and the 
Erection of Modern Dwellings for the same in 
large Towns.” 

No similar subject seems to me to have 
received so much consideration or to have been 
so much discussed as this ; still there are many 
points which require elucidation. 

One point on which much deliberation has 
taken place is this, viz.:—To what extent should 
houses for the working classes be provided by 
the Municipal Authorities, and whether, if such 
is done, they should provide for the whole of 
the actual wants of the district, it being held 
that the action of the municipality practically 
stops ordinary speculating builders from build- 
ing this class of property. For instance: In 
London it is generally thought that the action 
of the London County Councilin building such 
vast blocks of buildings, has checked that in- 
clination to build working-class dwellings that 
formerly existed on the part of the speculator, 
and which, if encouraged, would probably have 
resulted in a still larger provision of houses of 
this class. 

Of course, it is very difficult to prophesy, but 
seeing that now the most advanced boroughs 
in Londen are following in the footsteps of the 
London County Council, it seems to me that 
the housing movement is in good hands and 
likely to improve. 

_ Probably the most difficult point still remain- 
ing to be settled is the housing of the poorer 


§ Working classes, a large number of whom do 


not earn more than a pound a week. What 
Proportion of their earnings can they spare for 
tent? Shall we say 2s., or at most 2s. 6d. per 
Week? Clearly, this will not even pay for a 
ingle room, but the problem must not be 
- up. Itis met at present mostly by this 
“ass clubbing together and taking single 
‘ooms in old houses, so that they are over- 
‘owded and unsanitary in addition to the 
other Many evils that arise. 

: Glasgow, by its Buildings Regulations Bill, 
‘ppears to be contemplating the building of 
ee room dwellings. The experiment will, 
tie oubt, be most interesting. It is possible 
“at one-roomed blocks might be arranged 
nat on the plan of Lord Rowton’s build- 
= with a common kitchen and single bed- 
“am in lieu of cubicles, but the difficulties 
“ould be great, as all buildings would have 
to open all day. 

cen workmen’s dwellings as at present 
pail may be divided into three classes dootie g 
cotta €single-room blocks) :—(a) The suburban 
at. sd his) oe dwelling divided into 
1 ats ; (c) associa x F 
lings having offices is cenlagn ere See 


‘A paper read b 
t r y Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A. 
*the Public Health Congress, Bastbourne sainatailaiat 








Seeing the many manifest advantages that 
are enjoyed by the tenant living in his own 
cottage, it is strange that so little has been 
done in this direction by the many companies 
and municipal bodies engaged upon this 
work, 

What can be more desirable for the wife and 
children than to live in pure country air with 
the use of their own gardens and drying 
grounds? What more advantageous than for 
the working man himself to spend his hours 
of rest, Sundays and weekdays, among the 
healthy surroundings of his home in the model 
village in the country? Possibly you ask, where 
can this be done? In a paper I read at the 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy, and published in the “Transactions” 
of the Sanitary Institute, I fully described a 
village of this sort which exists, and, moreover, 
the London County Council are, I believe, about 
to commence a similar undertaking in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

On the estate in question a cottage is built on 
a plot of land 60 ft. by 13 ft. wide, containing a 
little front garden, a front living-room, kitchen 
in rear, small washouse outside, and two bed- 
rooms over ; there is also a back garden or 
drying ground. The rental of this house to 
original tenants is about 6s. per week, but since 
taxation has gone up it has been necessary to 
increase the rent to new tenants. 

There are on this estate other classes of 
houses each larger than the other at increased 
rentals. The houses are built with every pre- 
caution and full attention to sanitary construc- 
tion, and I venture to lay upon the table draw- 
ings of these buildings ; on the London block 
scale they would be worth 12s. per week. 

I should also like to bring before your notice 
another cottage scheme, but this is in flats, two 
stories high and two sets wide, so that there 
are four sets of rooms, each having living-room 
and two bedrooms and scullery. These could 
be let at 7s. 6d. per set. The London block 
rate would be gs. 6d. per set. 

With regara to suburban cottage dwellings, 
the great difficulty is one of conveyance, and in 
order to develop the same it will be necessary 
to give much greater facility of access than now 
exists. 

The railway companies generally profess 
that it is impossible to give passengers third- 
class monthly tickets for local traffic, although 
the Midland have done so for years. Apart 
from the granting of workmen’s tickets by a 
few early trains in the morning, a third-class 
passenger actually pays as much for one sub- 
urban journey backwards and forwards a day 
as the first-class and second passenger season 
ticket holder who travels as often as he 
likes, including Sundays. Some great improve- 
ment must be made in this system. No doubt 
the general use of the bicycle does something 
to facilitate traffic as well as the improved 
system of tramways. After all that can be said 
in favour of cottage suburban dwellings, how- 
ever, there remains a vast population of the 
working classes who must be housed in fairly 
close proximity to the work they have to do, 
hence the urgent necessity of making adequate 
provision for their accommodation. 

This brings. us to the consideration of the 
second part of our subject, namely, the housing 
in block dwellings. 

Undoubtedly the most desirable form of such 
a building is the self-contained flat, in the plan- 
ning of which great ingenuity and great variety 
have been displayed. 

I venture to lay on the table plans of dwel- 
lings I have erected for the Council of the 
Borough of Shoreditch in Moira-place and 
Plumber’s-place. The tenements are quite 
self-contained, and consist of a living-room 
167 ft. in area, looking, in every case, on to the 
street, and fitted with a well-ventilated food 
cupboard, dresser with pot-board under, a 
2-ft. 6-in.'self-setting range with open and close 
fire ; a scullery, 9 ft. by 6ft., approached from 
the living-room and overlooking the courtyard, 
fitted with sink and draining-board, with coal 
bunk for 2cwts. under same; a six-gallon 
copper, and a 2-ft. open cottage range, so that 
the scullery can be used as a kitchen if the 
tenants so wish. There are no dust shoots, 
but a galvanised dust-pail is provided for each 
tenement. These will be put out on the land- 
ings by the tenants twice a week, and the 
refuse removed by the vestry’s dust contrac- 
tors. The bedrooms are approached direct 
from the living-room, and in the case 
of the three-rogm tenements, one bedroom has 
an area of over 120 ft., and the other over 96 ft. 





The two room tenements have a bedroom of 


an average area of 127 ft. Each bedroom is 
fitted with a mantel register stove. The 
height of the rooms is 8 ft. 6 in. throughout, 
The living and bed room walls are plastered 
and distempered in fancy tints with a darker 
dado and separating line, The scullery walls 
are in Fletton bricks. Each tenement has its 
own water-closet, disconnected from the 
rooms by a short lobby. The water-closets 
are well lit and ventilated and look on to the 
courtyard. 

The tenements are approached direct from 
the staircases (there being no corridors in the 
building) two tenements on each floor from a 
staircase, the entrance to a tenement being 
through an iron railing and gate into a lobby, 
having the living-room door on the one side 
and the lobby leading to the water-closet on 
the other. The lobby is well-lit and ventilated 
from the staircase and by a fanlight over the 
water-closet door. The object of the iron 
railing is to allow of the water-closet being 
inspected without going into the rooms of the 
tenant. 

The staircases, approached through an open 
archway from the courtyards, are of good 
width, easy, and well lit and ventilated, having 
a large window to every floor, and an extra 
casement window which can be left per- 
manently open for ventilation at the highest 
point. The staircases are finished with a 
glazed brick dado and Fletton bricks above. 
The construction of the buildings is noncom- 
bustlble throughout, all internal walls being of 
brick and the floor composed of iron joists em- 
bedded in concrete. Staircases and landings 
of granolithic. The sanitary arrangements 
have been most carefully studied with due 
regard tocost. Each scullery and water-closet 
is fitted with a gully discharging into 
a rain-water head outside the  build- 
ing, so that both can be sluiced out with 
water or in case of mishap with the wate. 
fittings the tenements would not be flooded, ; 
The water-closets are fitted with “Oatley 
patent overflow soil and anti-syphonage pipe 
junction,” so that should one water-cioset 
become blocked the others will not be put out 
of action, nor water-closets at a lower level 
than the one used be flooded. See plan. The 
rain water and sink wastes discharge into 
gullies having cleaning caps, so that all short 
lengths of drain can be cleaned and manholes 
are placed on the main drains at all bends and 
junctions. The whole of the water used is 
stored in Alexander’s patent self-cleansing air- 
tight cisterns, placed in the roof space and 
easily accessible. The staircases and tenements 
are lit by electric light, the latter being 
supplied at a weekly rental. The elevations 
are carried out with a brown glazed brick 
plinth for one story and yellow stock brick- 
work above picked out with red quoins and 
bands and a small amount of brown Portland 
stone in the gables. The roofs are constructed 
onthe mansard principle and covered with 
green slates. 

In this class of building, the plan is of 
necessity the first consideration, but in the 
external design of the dwellings, the mono- 
tonous repetition of small windows has been 
overcome by the introduction of boldly massed 
gables of distinctly picturesque outline, 
obviously influenced by the remains of ancient 
brickwork to be found in the old towns of 
East Anglia. The rents charged for tenements 
are 8s. 6d. for the three-room and 6s. 6d. for 
the two-room sets, and there are in the build- 
ings, five cupboards which are let to the 
tenants at 3d. per week. The total annual 
rental for the three blocks amounts to 
1,530. 15s. This rental, taking the total 
cost of erecting the buildings and the 
value of the two plots of land at 22,917/., and 
allowing for all rate, lighting, supervision and 
collection of rents, empties and losses, insur- 
ance and sinking fund to reproduce the total 
outlay at the termination of sixty years at 
2% per cent., repairs and incidental outgoings, 
will produce an interest of 3% per cent. on the 
total outlay. : 

The question of the tenants purchasing an 
interest in the dwellings has been reported on 
by me, taking as I do some considerable 
interest in the question. I find if tenants will 
pay an extra shilling per week, they can prac- 
tically purchase a long leasehold interest in 
their houses in the space of thirty years. They 
would, of course, still have to contribute towards 
the rates and taxes and the keeping up of the 
premises, but this could all be provided for, the 
Vestry keeping that in their own hands and 








also charging for the work done in administer- 
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ing the estate. Nothing has yet been done as 
there are difficulties in the way. 

I also submit some varieties of plans carried 
out for the London Council Council. There 
are many varieties of arrangements adopted in 
the planning of these self-contained flats. 
Sometimes one staircase is made to serve four 
sets of rooms instead of one, but that, however, 
mostly entails building the rooms back to back 
without through ventilation, a scheme which 
our advanced sanitarians hardly advise. 

A not uncommon method of approaching 
these blocks of flats is by means of a verandah 
going all round the building with approach 
staircases at intervals as shown on the plan 
submitted. It is thought that the projection of 
this verandah takes light and air away from 
the rooms below. It also, of course, involves 
the whole of the traffic passing the windows 
and doors on all floors, so that less privacy is 
given to this class of building than is the case 
with other designs. 

rhere is yet another type of block building 
to be described, viz. : the Associated Dwellings, 
a plan of which I venture to lay before you. 
Here it is seen that central corridors are pro- 
vided, with as many sets of rooms opening 
from them as can be obtained. The rooms are 
provided with a certain number of closets in 
open lobbies, dust shoots are provided for the 
dust, sinks for water, and bathrooms all used 
by the tenants more or less in common. 

I doubt whether this method of planning is 
much more economical than the self-contained 
system. There is a much larger area of corri- 
dor and the blocks of the building are neces- 
sarily very much wider. The want of privacy 
is, I think, dearly paid for by any supposed 
advantage. There is greater risk of spread of 
disease, greater risk of annoyance from un- 
desirable and noisy tenants, and a general 
absence of the quiet and repose which a man 
gets who enters his own street door from an 
ordinary staircase and not from corridors held 
in common. 

Another variety of these Associated Dwell- 
ings may, I think, be found interesting. In 
this case the central staircase is more or less 
well lit by passages to the sinks. Two sinks 
and a water-closet are provided, a general 
washouse on each floor, and a bathroom on the 
ground floor. The staircases lead to four sets 
of rooms, which are, however, back to back. 
I think, on the whole, that this shows the most 
desirable form of Associated Dwellings. 

In conclusion, I cannot help referring once 
more to the question of dwellings for the very 
poor in London. I fear nothing efficient can 
be done for them except to build largely 
dwellings for the thrifty and working classes 
and by so doing to leave a much greater 
number of old buildings for the use of 
the poor who cannot afford the accom- 
modation provided in the buildings just 
described. It is a very poor alternative, 
and one which I trust the constant efforts of 
men who are taking an interest in such work 
will change for the better. 

I have not enlarged upon the financial re- 
quirements of these schemes, as I understand 
that my friend Dr. Robinson will refer more 
particularly to that branch of the subject. 
Generally, however, the land which is taken 
for the purpose of building artisans’ dwellings 
cannot be used at a price which represents 
more than a rental of from 2d. to 3d. per foot 
super. Capitalised at twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase this would be 4s. 2d. and 6s. 3d. per foot 
for freehold, and where the London County 
Council and Parochial Authorities build, they 
are expected to give a net return of 3 percent., 
and in addition to provide a sinking fund 
which will pay off the total cost of the building 
in sixty years. The sinking fund, of course, 
puts a heavy burden upon the undertaking, but 
on the other hand, the investment is a good 
one for any Corporation, as in sixty years the 
property reverts to the promoters, who will 
then enjoy the full income derived. 


—_ 
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CHURCH, WATH-UPON-DEARNE, YORKSHIRE.— 
The foundation-stone has just been laid at Wath- 
upon-Dearne of a mission church. The new church 
will be a Gothic building, consisting of nave, 
chancel, organ recess, vestry, baptistry, and two 
porches. There will also be a large parish-room at 
the west end, which can, if the requirements of the 
district demand, be added permanently to the nave, 
thereby we the sitting accommodation from 255 
to 340. The building will be faced inside and out 
with dark red Thurstonland bricks, with dressings 
of stone and terra-cotta. Mr. E. Isle Hubbard, of 
Rotherham, is the architect, and Mr. Fuller, of 
Wath, the contractor. 


Sllustrations. 


STOWELL PARK, GLOUCESTER- 
SHIRE. 


MI HIS work of Mr. Belcher’s was to have 
m| been visited by the Architectural 
nS Association this year during their 
annual excursion, and it was for this special 
reason that we inserted an illustration of 
it under this date, Mr. Belcher having kindly 
lentthe drawing for the purpose. At the last 
moment, however, the programme was altered 
and the visit to Stowell Park was abandoned. 
Our illustration is from a fine drawing of 
Professor Pite’s, made some years ago while 
the work was in progress. Stowell Park was 
an old house from which Lord Stowell, the 
brother of Lord Chancellor Eldon, took his 
title. It is finely situated on a hill overlook- 
ing Chedworth Woods. Until the present Lord 
Eldon put it in Mr. Belcher’s hands, it was used 
asafarm. Mr. Belcher disturbed the old place 
as little as possible, simply linking the buildings 
together by additions similar in character to 
the old work; he had the Georgian sashes 
taken out and the stone mullions replaced. On 
the left is the Parish Church and the old tithe 
barn, the latter now intended for use as a 
billiard or ball room. At the back are new 
stable buildings, laundry, &c. 











INTERIOR, EDGEWORTH MANOR. 


THIS is a part of the addition made to this 
house by Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates a year 
or two since. The house was visited by the 
Architectural Association on their excursion 
this year, and some reference to it in this con- 
nexion will be found at the close of our last 
week’s article on the excursion. 

The exterior of the new portion of the house 
was shown ina plate in our issue of May 


19, 1900. 





SKETCHES WITH THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION. 


THE two pages of illustrations of places 
visited by the Architectural Association in the 
course of their annual excursion, which is 
reported on another page, are from sketches 
specially made on the spot by Mr. W. Curtis 
Green. 

The first shows the fine late medizeval town 
hall, with the church in the rear, the entrance 
porch to the church being on the ground floor 
of the Town Hall building. The second sheet 
shows sketches from various places visited, and 
which are referred to and described in our 
article. 

—$~ 4+ 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Mr. A. M. 
Torrance, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Poplar Borough Council 1,500/. for the 
purchase of electric light meters ; Southwark 
Borough Council 700/. and Hampstead Council 
2,810l. for the same purposes ; Hampstead 
Borough Council 19,529/. for electric light 
installation, electric light meters, &c. ; Stepney 
Borough Council 3,o00/. for the purchase of 
electric light meters; Chelsea Borough 
Council 1,200/. for works at public library ; 
Greenwich Guardians 68,540/. for erection of 
schools ; St. Pancras Guardians 5,200/. for the 
purchase of property ; and Chelsea Borough 
Council 5,800/. for paving works. 

Tramways.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended, and the recommendation was 
agreed to, an application for Parliamentary 
powers to construct new tramways along 
Victoria Embankment ; along Elgin-avenue to 
Harrow-road ; Trafalgar-road, Greenwich ; 
and from Woolwich to Eltham. 

Proposed Improvements.—The Improvements 
Committee recommended the widening of a 
portion of the Hampstead-road, on condition 
that the St. Pancras Borough Council should 
contribute one-eighth of the net cost, and 
should also consent to a tramway from Hamp- 
stead-road terminus, across Euston-road, and 
along Tottenham Court-road. The Committee 
also submitted proposals for the widening of 
High-street, Eltham, and High-street, Fulham, 





in connexion with the proposed new tramways. 


9 —$— 
The Finance Committee reported that th 
total estimated cost of the tramway and street 
improvement proposals for next year y 

2,674,518/. It was anticipated that the pro 
portion of the net cost of the street improve. 
ments which would fall upon the county rate 
would be 564,551/. . 
The reports were adopted. 


Housing.—The Housing of the Workin 
Classes Committee recommended votes 4 
15,0001. for foundations of blocks of dwellings on 
the Reid’s Brewery site, to accommodate 2.09, 
persons ; 8,745/. for dwellings to accommodate 
200 persons at Swan-lane, Rotherhithe, in cop. 
nection with the tunnel rehousing scheme. 
17,552l. for Sydney and Melbourne buildings 
Ann-street, Poplar, to complete accommodation 
for 630 persons, as against 261 displaced, 

In regard to Reid’s Brewery site, 

Mr. R. Williams called attention to the fact 
that the Council was gradually decreasing the 
floor space given in working-class dwellings 
and he moved as an amendment “ That the re. 
commendation be referred back to the Com. 
mittee with instructions to so amend the plans 
for this site that not more than 500 persons to 
the acre be housed thereon.” 

Mr. Wightman seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Hunter said that if the amendment was 
carried they could say good-bye to houses for 
the working classes in London. 

Mr. H. Smith said they were bound by the 
standing orders to make the buildings pay, and 
if they were to put less people on the land 
they could not make the scheme pay. 

Mr. Waterlow said the whole matter was 
ruled by the cost of the land. If the land was 
cheap, they put fewer on the land. In the 
block of Guinness’s dwellings opened last 
week there were 838 persons to the acre, 

The amendment was defeated by a large 
majority. 

The dwellings at the Swan-lane site will 
consist of twenty two-roomed and _ twenty 
three-roomed tenements, and will provide 
accommodation for 200 persons. The archi- 
tect’s estimate for these dwellings is made up 
as follows :—Building estimate, 8,145/.; archi- 
tect’s expenses, quantity surveyor’s and other 
fees, provision for articles to be purchased 
direct and for first year’s contingencies, 6001. 

In regard to Sydney and Melbourne Build 
ings, Ann-street, Poplar, the committee re- 
ported as follows :— 


On June 18, rgo01, the Council authorised us to 
issue an advertisement for tenders for ihe erection 
of Sydney and Melbourne Buildings for the accom- 
modation of 440 persons under the Ann-street 
scheme, Poplar. In response to the advertisement 
five tenders were received and referred by the 
Council to us on July 16, igor, as follows :— 


With alternative 

prices. 
F. & T. Thorne ... £14,972 17 esos £15,674 12 4 
Martin Wells& Co. 16,196 © ...... 10,693 II 10 
B. E. Nightingale... 16,293 0 ...... 17,188 3 2 
H. L. Holloway ... 16,745 O  ..o0.. 17,688 9 6 
Marsland & Sons... 17,729 0 18,441 0 0 


An informal tender from Messrs. Herbert Brothers, 
amounting to 14,130/. (14,637/. 2s. 2d., with alterna: 
tive prices) was also received. All firms tendering 
were requested to give an alternative price for 
which they would be prepared to use red facing 
bricks and compo mortar, and to comb grain the 
internal woodwork. On this basis it will be seen 
that Messrs. Thorne’s tender amounts to 15,674) 
12s. 4d, as against the Architect’s estimate of 
16,6481. 158. 6d... . . The building of these dwel- 
lings will complete the provision of accommodation 
under the Ann-street scheme for 630 persons as 
against 261 displaced. This is a result which we 
cannot but view with satisfaction. We recommend 
that the working drawings, specification, and bills 
of quantities, together with the estimate of 17,552! 
158. 6d. submitted by the Finance Committee 10 
respect of Sydney and Melbourne buildings, Ano- 
street, Poplar, be approved ; that the tender ot 
Messrs. F. & T. Thorne for the erection of the 
building, amounting to 15,6741. 128. 4d, b 
accepted.” 

The recommendation of the Committee 
each case was agreed to. 

Waterlow Park.—The Parks Committee 
recommended an application to Parliament oa 
compulsory powers to purchase Fairsea 
House and grounds for the improvement = 
enlargement of Waterlow Park, at an al 
mated cost of 9,o00/. It was suggested tha 
there was no precedent for the compulsory 
acquisition of property for mere pleasure P 4 
poses, but in view of recent decisions © 
Parliament there was a prospect of a suce 
ful issue. 





The recommendation was adopted. 
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Theatres, &c.—The following applications 
agreed tO :— r many 
og 1 under back part of stage at;the 
Garrick Theatre (Messrs. Horne & Birkett). 
New theatre at the corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane and St. Martin’s-court, to seat 1,039 per- 
sons (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague for Mr. A. D. 
Peckham). A 
Alterations to the dressing-room block at the 
Oxford Music Hall, Oxford-street (Messrs. 


Wylson & Long). 

List of Streets and Places Within the Admini- 
strative County of London.—The Building Act 
Committee reported as follows :— 


“The list of streets and places within the ad- 
ministrative County of London, ordered by the 
Council to be printed, is now practically completed, 
and the volume will probably be published during 
the summer recess. The volume is, as far as 

ssible, a complete index to the names now in use 
of streets and places within the area of the Council’s 
jurisdiction, and contains the following informa- 
tion :—The names of all streets and places (includ- 
ing a large number of artisans’ dwellings, mansions, 
&c.), their locality, postal district, parish, city or 
metropolitan borough, county electoral and parlia- 
mentary divisions, ordnance sheet number, and, 
where a street has been renamed or renumbered, 
the date of the order and the abolished subsidiary 
names, and other useful information, Wehave had 
2,000 copies of the book printed, and they will 
be put on sale at the price of Ios. 6d. per 


we Seta 


District Surveyor for North Battersea.—The 
same Committee recommended :— 


“ That consent be given to Mr. H. J. Hansom, the 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
1894, for the District of North Battersea, to appoint 
as his deputy Mr. R. D. Hansom, of No. 8, College- 
gardens, Dulwich, to perform all the duties of such 
District Surveyor, for a period of six months from 
July 11, 1901; such consent being subject to the 
condition that Mr. H. J. Hansom shall not during 
such said period without the previous consent of 
the Council to be signified in writing under the hand 
of the Clerk of the Council, act as District Sur- 
veyor or revoke the appointment of Mr. R. D. Han- 
som as such deputy, or in any way interfere with 
bers performance by Mr. R. D. Hansom of his said 
uties.” 


It was reported in this connexion that the 
whole question of the District surveyors’ 
districts was engaging the constant attention 
of a sub-committee, and the Building Act Com- 
mittee hope to be in a position to report fully 
upon the matter shortly after the summer 
recess, 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Office Accommodation.—It was agreed that 
an expenditure of £2,010 be incurred for the 
provision of furniture, fittings, &c., electric 
lighting, and the re-construction of the drains 
at Nos. 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, in connexion 
with the removal to those premises of portions 
of the Engineer’s department. 

Heating at Central Offices—The tender of 
Mr. Edward Deane, amounting to £139, for 
additional heating at the central offices, was 
accepted. 

Electric Lighting at Fire Stations.—The Fire 
Brigade Committee reported as follows, the 
recommendation being agreed to :— 

“An opportunity is afforded of lighting the 
Manchester-square, Bishopsgate, and Brompton 
stations by electricity, and by our directions the 
chief engineer invited several firms to tender 
for the necessary wiring and fittings. The 
tenders received are as follows :— 


Manchester- Bishops- 


square. gate. Brompton. 
Forrest & Son ........ 4230 10 04208 10 of122 oe ° 
i 243 15 © 22015 0 128 o o 
ROE GG.: coven ce 2 © © 220 0 o 
The Lighting Corpora- 5 , ghee 
a Be ci mevew es 256 9 6 23319 6 147 6 6 
Coleby & ¢ ecccccccece 259 9 O 215 09 Vv 125 10 o 
PUY Oe OOn. ect cscs 295 10 O 273 12 5 
Mane _ Wharton, & beliivcieied x 
unnington ........ 299 16 o 23812 oO 15210 0 
ya + See 312 16 0 27410 0 16415 0 
W. oy: Caeueese ence 378 © oO 313 0 0 186 0 o 
WU Ee COG. cy cas coc 470 © O 410 © 0 230 0 o 


+»... We recommend : “ That subject to the result 
of enquiries to be made by the solicitor proving 
satisfactory, the tenders of Messrs. G. Forrest & 
Son to execute for 2361. 10s., 208/. 10s., and 122]. ros 3 
the wiring and supply the fittings for electric light 
installations at the Manchester-square, Bishopsgate, 
and , Brompton Stations respectively be accepted 


Paving and Sewer Work. Totterdown-fields 
State. — On the recommendation of the 
Housing Committee, it was agreed, “ That the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding 7,725/. in 
respect of the sewer and temporary paving 
Works on section A of the Totterdown-fields 





estate be sanctioned ; that the chairman of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
be authorised to accept the lowest satisfactory 
tender within that amount ... .” orien 
Brickmaking at Norbury.—The same com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed— 


(a) That the estimate of 4,000/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee for the making of bricks on the 
Norbury estate during the year IgoI-1902, be ap- 
proved, and that the work of making the bricks by 
the employment uf direct labour be undertaken by 
the Council. 

(6) That the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee be authorised to appoint a foreman 
brickmaker under the architect on the Norbury 
estate, at the wages of 3/. 3s. per week, with such 
bonus as will bring those wages up to ql, 10s.a 
week, on condition that he turns out suitable bricks 
at a cost not exceeding 25s. per 1,000, and to take 
all necessary steps for the purchase of such plant 
and materials and the payment of such wages as 
may be required during the brickmaking season of 
IQOI-Ig02. 


Cottages, Totterdown-fields Estate—The fol- 
lowing recommendation by the same Commit- 
tee was also agreed to :— 


“That the working drawings, specification, and 
bills of quantities in respect of three representative 
rows comprising cottages of the four classes, and 
the estimate of 74,093/. submitted by the Finance 
Committee, in respect of the erection of all the 
cottages to be built on Section A of the Totterdown- 
fields Estate, Tooting, be approved ; and that the 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee be 
authorised to invite tenders for the erection of the 
three representative rows, the tenders to be su'dject 
to the condition that the successful contractor shall 
undertake the construction of the remaining 
cottages on section A at the same schedule of prices 
and upon bills of quantities to be prepared and 
supplied as the work is required to be carried out.” 


Widening Piccadilly—With respect to the 
proposed widening of Piccadilly between Hyde 
Park Corner and Walsingham House, as to 
which a long discussion on the question of 
saving the trees took place at last week’s meet- 
ing of the Council, the Improvements Com- 
mittee informed the Council that a conference 
had been held with the Secretary of his 
Majesty’s Office of Works, and it was believed 
it would be possible to save eleven of the 
existing trees. 

Replying to Captain Swinton, Mr. Davies 
said of fifty-seven trees affected by the im- 
provement, only eight would be actually cut 
down. 

Holborn to the Strand Street—Gaiety Theatre, 
Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. Short’s premises. 
—The Improvements Committee reported as 
follows, the recommendation being agreed 
to :— 


“The London County Council (Improvements) 
Act, 1899, authorises the construction of the new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, and the improve- 
ment is now being undertaken. The Act makes 
provision for the reinstatement of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. Short’s 
premises on the western horn of the new crescent 
site at’its junction with the Strand, and we have 
had before us a design for the elevation of the new 
buildings, It should here be mentioned that Mr. 
Runtz, the architect engaged by the owners of the 
premises in question, submitted to the Council some 
time ago plans and sections for the \interior of the 
new théatre, and these plans were reported upon 
by the Theatres Committee and sanctioned by 
the Council on December 18, 1900. Subsequently 
Mr. Runtz, who, it will be remembered, was one 
of the eight architects invited by the Council 
to prepare sketch designs for the elevations 
of the buildings to be erected in connexion 
with the Holborn to the Strand improvement, sub- 
mitted a design for the elevation of the new Gaiety 
Theatre, Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. Short’s 
premises. Upon receiving this design we decided, 
upon Mr. Runtz’s suggestion, to ask Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., if he would assist us in deciding 
whether the design was such as the Council could 
be advised to approve, having regard to the extreme 
importance of the site upon which the new Gaiety 
Theatre would be erected, and the probable effect of 
the new buildings upon the architecture of other 
buildings to be erected in connexion with the im- 
provement. Mr. Norman Shaw readily placed his 
services at our disposal and spared no pains in 
examining into the whole matter. He had several 
conferences with us upon the subject, and after 
the fullest consideration we formed the opinion 
that the particular design was not of such 
a character as we could advise the Council to 
approve for the site in question. Subsequently 
Mr. Runtz had a conference with Mr. Norman 
Shaw upon the subject with the result that they 
both attended before us, and Mr. Norman Shaw 
very kindly made suggestions for the architectural 
treatment of the buildings in question and produced 
a sketch design in illustration of his suggestions. 








Mr. Runtz at once accepted Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
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suggestions, and proceeded to prepare a complete 
design based thereon. We have now received this 
complete design and a perspective view of the 
buildings. After full consideration of this design, 
and having received further advice from Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw thereon, we are of opinion that it is such 
as may well be sanctioned, and we have therefore 
decided to advise the Council to give its formal 
approval thereto. We desire to take this opportunity 
of acknowledging our indebtedness to Mr. Norman 
Shaw for the very valuable services he has so readily 
placed at our disposal during our consideration of the 
important and difficult question of the elevations of 
the buildings in the improvement in question. We 
recommend—That, in connexion with the Holborn 
to the Strand improvement, the approval of the 
Council be given to the design submitted to the 
Improvements Committee on July 24, r9or, by Mr. 
Ernest Runtz, and based upon Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
sketch design, for the elevation of the new Gaiety 
Theatre, Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. Short’s 
premises, proposed to be erected on the western 
horn of the new crescent site at its junction with 
the Strand.” 


The View from Richmond Hill.—The Parks 
Committee advised the Council to agree to 
pay 3,500/. by way of deposit in order to 
secure the option until December 31 of acquir- 
ing the Marble Hill estate, and thus preserving 
the view from Richmond Hill, for the sum of 
70,0001, 

The recommendation was adopted without 
discussion. 

A Motor Fire-engine—The Fire Brigade 
Committee reported that in the near future it 
would be expedient to adopt some more rapid 
method of traction than was afforded by horse- 
power. They recommended that an expendi- 
ture of 4ool. be sanctioned for the building, in 
the brigade workshops, of a motor fire-engine ; 
the necessary parts to be purchased outright, and 
to be put together under the chief officer’s 
supervision. This was regarded as a more 
satisfactory and economical arrangement than 
buying an experimental engine from a firm. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Tenders. — The following recommendations 
of the Parks Committee were agreed to :— 

“That the tender of Messrs. R. Taylor & 
Sons to supply, at a cost of 225/., a Cornish 
boiler for use at Battersea Park, be accepted. 


“That the tender of the Acme Wood Floor- 
ing Company, Limited, to supply wood paving 
in connexion with the formation of new 
gymnasium at Kennington Park at a cost of 
12s. 9d. per square yard, and that of Messrs. 
Rowland Brothers to supply certain new o1k 
pale fencing and to refix the existing fencing 
for the sum of 1131. beaccepted. .. .” 

That the offer of Mr. T. Cruwys to supply 
gymnastic apparatus for the new children’s 
gymnasium in Kennington Park for the sum 
of 1171; of Messrs. Hill & Smith to provide 
the necessary fencing around,the swings for the 
sum of 207,; and of Messrs. W. E. Constable 
& Co. to supply certain tar-paving materials, 
viz., bottoming at 19s. 6d. per ton ; topping, 
22s. 6d. per ton ; dust, 12s. 6d. per ton ; quartz, 
30s. per ton, be accepted... .” 

After transacting other business, the Council 
adjourned for the summer recess. 


—_—+-+4—__—_. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was 
held on Saturday, Mr. Henson presiding. 

The Works Committee submitted a series of 
recommendations with regard to several works 
in progress. In connexion with the Joyce 
Green Hospital, the Committee had authorised 
certain variations in Messrs. Leslie’s contract, 
and at the North Eastern Hospital they had 
authorised certain extra works on Messrs. 
McCormick & Son’s contract. They also 
authorised certain extra works on the laundry 
building contract to meet the requirements of 
the Engineer to the Board. 

The same Committee reported in favour of 
a continuation of the services of a temporary 
assistant draughtsman in the Surveyor’s de- 
partment ; and in connexion with Tooting Bec 
Asylum authorised certain variations in the 
contract, including the fixing of two hydrants 
in the laundry, at a total cost of 97/. The net 
extras previously reported amounted to 
7981. Is. 5d. 

In connexion with the buildings at White 
Oak School, the Works Committee reported 
that the proposals of the architects, Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, were to heat the day- 
rooms and dormitories in the double cottages 
by means of radiators, in addition to open 
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fireplaces ; the two large schoolroom halls and 
classrooms by radiators on the low-pressure 
system ; the infirmary by means of open 
fireplaces, supplemented by radiators in the 
ward and corridors, and the administration 
block generally by means of open fireplaces 
supplemented by radiators in the corridors 
and by hot-water pipes in the cubicles of the 
domestic staff. The Committee recounted the 
instructions they had given, and stated that the 
financial result generally would be that, whilst 
in the case of the High Wood School an addi- 
tional expenditure of 4ool. would be entailed, 
in the case of White Oak School a saving, 
which could not yet be definitely ascertained, 
but which they had reason to believe would 
more than counterbalance the additional ex- 
penditure on the High Wood School, would be 
effected. 

On the recommendation of the Asylums 
Committee the tender of Mr. Mark Batchelor, 
of Maidstone, in 568/., was accepted for pro- 
viding and fixing new sanitary fittings and 
converting certain windows into doorways at 
the pavilions at Darenth Asylum, and that of 
Mr. W. Rogers (Colchester), in 115/., was ac- 
cepted for cleaning, painting, and distempering 
work required at the female attendants’ home 
at the children’s department at the same estab- 
lishment, 


—_— | 
—w 


KNIGHT'S BRICKLAYING MACHINE, 


On Tuesday last, July 30, we were present 
at a demonstration of the capabilities of this 
machine, which was given at Barfield, near 
Farnham. In getting ready for work two iron 
pillars are placed at the end of the wall that is 
to be built, intermediate pillars being used 
when necessary. Fixed to these uprights isa 
light girder capable of being raised as the 
work proceeds ; on the top of this runs the 
machine. This machine has a pinion which 
gears into a chain stretched along the girder, 
and by turning this pinion by a winch handle 
the machine travels backwards and forwards. 
The bricks are fed by hand to the machine, 
and by means of a lever, and by revolving 
rollers, the bricks are caught and pushed home 
up against the last laid bricks. Guide rollers 
at the side keep a “face"’ on the work ; other 
rollers on top press the bricks down on the 
mortar. 

It has been arranged that the latter shall be 
run out by a hopper worked by hand, but on 
the day of our visit the mortar was laid on in 
front of the bricks to be set, by trowels in the 
usual way. The pressure of the rollers alluded 
to, together with that promoted by the bricks 
as they are being squeezed into position by the 
machine, drive the mortar into the spaces of 
the work. It is stated that the machine worked 
by two men and a lad will lay 500 to 600 bricks 
an hour. We may notice, however, that to 
attain to that speed the machine will have to 
be worked a great deal quicker than when we 
saw it on Tuesday, when four men were em- 
ployed. We refrain from giving particulars as 
to cost of working, profit per day as compared 
with hand laying, and the like, as the machine 
is confessedly only in the experimental stage 
at present, and all such particulars must, there- 
fore, be regarded as being more or less theo- 
retical, 

In regard to the quality of the work done, 
we can only speak of what we saw, and it was 
stated that the men employed were unaccus- 
tomed to the machine. Frankly, we did not 
think much of the quality of the’ brickwork in 
the short length of wall we saw erected. The 
bond was not kept very true, the spaces 
between the bricks varied a great deal in 
size, some bricks being pressed close together 
whilst others were nearly ? in. apart. The 
“face” was not remarkable for its finish, here 
and there a header slightly projected from 
the wall, and in other places it was pressed 
slightly inwards. The spaces as seen in the 
“face” were sometimes full of mortar, 
and sometimes not. However, in spite 
of these obvious drawbacks, practically all 
of which could be easily remedied by the 
employment of men who understand the work- 
ing of the machine, we believe that for rough 
walls it will be found serviceable—and that 
is all that is claimed for it at present. It is 
obvious that where the mortar is fed by hand 
much care must be exercised to see that it is 
laid on equaily and evenly. Even as we saw 
it, we have no doubt that the wall would stand 
well enough ; the iron pillars alluded to act as 
the plumb line, whilst the horizontal light 
girder assists in keeping the “face,” so the 





wall is upright. When it is made a little 
heavier, and the experimental stage is passed, 
we believe that Knight's bricklaying machine 
will prove to be exceedingly useful, especially 
where long stretches of walling are to be 
erected. We are glad to have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. 





—_ 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday the following applications 
were considered. Those applications to which 
consent has been given are granted on certain 
conditions. Names of applicants are given 
in brackets. Buildings are new erections 
unless otherwise stated :— 


Murphy Memorial Hall, Walworth. 


A one-story building on part of the forecourts of 
Nos, 92 and 94, New Kent-road, Walworth (Mr. 
A. S. Tayler for the Committee of the Murphy 
Memorial Hall),—Consent. 


Wooden Pediment at Entrance to Building, 
New Kent-road, Walworth. 


A projecting wooden pediment at the entrance to 
a building on the site of Nos. 128 to 132, New Kent- 
road, Walworth (Mr. L. A. Withall for Messrs. R. 
Thwaites & Co.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Lewisham.—A deviation from the plan approved 
by the Council on May 8, 1900, for the erection of 
twelve houses with shops on the south side of 
Brownhill-road, Catford, so far as relates to the 
erection of a building, with gateway under, in place 
of one of the houses with shops approved by the 
Council (Mr. A. J. Glock).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—A building, to be used as a 
technical institute, on the south side of Cassland- 
road, Hackney, at the corner of Terrace-road (Mr. 
P. Kirk for the Governors of the Hackney Insti- 
tute).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—} Buildings, with shops on the ground 
floor, and of buildings with porches and _ bay- 
windows, on a site bounded on the north and west 
sides by West-end-lane and on the east side by 
Honeybourne-road, Hampstead (Messrs. Boehmer 
& Gibbs for, Mrs. E. J. Cave).—Consent. 

Bow and Bromley.—A one-story workshep on the 
north-east side of Armagh-road, Old Ford, next 
No. 172 (Mr. A. P. Stokes for Messrs. J. Deaton & 
Sons).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—* Buildings on the east side of Upper 
Tooting-road, Tooting, northward of Letchworth- 
street (Messrs. Walton & Lee for Mr. G. S. Miller). 
—Consent. 

Chelsea.— Buildings, to be used as public baths and 
washhouses, on the south side of King’s-road, Chel- 
sea, at the corner of Manor-street (Mr. T. W. E. 
Higgins for Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Chelsea).—Consent. 

Brixton.—A two-story bay window in front of 
No. 207, Brixton-road, Brixton (Mr. H. G. Assiter 
for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners).— Consent. 

Dulwich.t—One-story shops on part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 76 and 78, Church-street, Camberwell 
(Mr. W. A. Murphy).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central.—One-story additions in front of 
No, 180 (the Lord Vernon Arms public-house) and 
No. 182, Pentonville-road, Clerkenwell (Messrs. 
Richard Clarke & Parkes for Mr. T. R. Grimwood). 
—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central. —A three-story oriel-window 
in front of a proposed warehouse building on the 
north side of Rosebery-avenue, Clerkenwell, at the 
corner of Rosoman-street (Mr. W. H, Winder for 
Mr. J. Milroy).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—A two-story workshop on the site of 
No. 17, Colomb-street, Trafalgar-road, Greenwich 
(Mr. J. J. Faulkner).—Consent. 

Greenwich._—Wood, iron, and glass pents at the 
entrances to Nos. 198 to 208 (even numbers only, 
inclusive), Victoria-road, Charlton (Mr. W. Elviss). 
-~Consent. 

Hammersmith.—A brick and tile porch to St. 
Saviour’s Parochial Buildings, Hartswood-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush (Mr. J. S. Alder for the Rev. A. C. 
Holthouse).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A dwelling-house on the north side 
of Arkwright-road, Hampstead, to abut upon Frog- 
nal (Mr. A. C. H. Watkin for Mr. M. Davis).—Con- 
sent. 

Hampstead.—A brick, wood, and tile porch at the 
entrance to a house known as Castlewood, Wadham 
Gardens, Hampstead (Mr. A. F. Faulkner for Mr. 
W. Willett),—Consent. 

Lewisham,—One-story shops on the forecourts of 
Nos. 113 and 115, Loampit Vale, Lewisham (Messrs. 
Hodson & Whitehead for Mr. W. Nevins).—Consent. 

Islington, West.—A four-story building on the site 
of a one-story shop in front of No. 559, Holloway- 
road, Islington (Mr. F. S. Hammond for Mr. A. J. 
Hone).—Refused. 

Paddington, South.t-—A covered way in front of 
No. 7, Bayswater Hill, Paddington (Mr. T. P. 
Bullivant).—Refused. 





62 and 63, Clapham Common, South side, Clapham 
(Mr. J. O. Smith for the Girls’ Public Day Schools 
Company, Limited).—Refused. 

Hackney, North.—A block of residential flats, with 
one-story shops, on the north side of Manor-roaq, 


Stoke Newington, on the site of No. 4 (Messrs. 
Gordon & Gunton for Mr. F. Matthews).—Refuseq, 

Hammersmith.—A porch and buttresses in front 
of a proposed building, to be known as the People’s 
Hall, on the west side of Latimer-road, Hammer. 
smith (Messrs. Fleetwood, Son, & Eversden for Mr, 
W. H, Winterbotham).—Refused. 

Hampstead.—A detached house, with bay-win- 
dows, and a stable building, on the west side of 
Frognal, Hampstead, southward of No. 33 (Mr, 
A. C. H. Watkin for Mr. M. Davis).— Refused. 

Lewisham.—Three houses on the north side of 
Tredown-road, Sydenham, to abut upon Homé. 
croft-road (Mr, W. Cooper).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 

Limchouse.—A building on a yard at the engineer. 
ing works, Batson-street, Three-Coit-street, Lime. 
house, at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the street (Mr. A. T. Bolton for Mr. G, §, 
de Ritter).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—A one-story addition to the 
Abbey Tavern, Violet Hill, St. John’s Wood (Mr. A. 
Dixon for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Limited)— 
Consent. . 

Fulham.—A two-story stable building at the rear 
of No. 99, Claybrook-road, Fulham Palace-road, 
Fulham, at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Lurgan-avenue (Mr. J. Hook for Mr, 
J. Hunt).—Refused. 

Finsbury, East.—Warehouse buildings on_ the 
north side of Great Arthur-street and south side of 
Bayer-street, Golden-lane, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the respective centres of those streets 
(Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem for Mr. S. H. 
Beddington).—Refused. 

Kensington, South,t—A two-story studio at the rear 
of No. 46, Campden Hill-square, Notting Hill, with 
the forecourt fence at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the centre of Aubrey-road (Messrs. 
Battam & Co. for Mr. F. T, Battam),—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage, Width of Way, and 
Projections. 

Camberwell, North.—An extension of the period 
within which the erection of buildings and boun- 
dary-walls at the Camberwell Infirmary, Havil- 
street, Camberwell, at less than the prescribed dis- 
tance from the respective centres of Havil-street, 
Brunswick-road, and Brunswick-square, was re- 
quired to be completed (Mr. E. T. Hall).—Consent. 

Clapham.—One-story shops on the south side of 
Crescent-lane, Clapham, eastward of Elms-road 
(Mr. J. H. Swan for Messrs. Lyne & Smith).— 


Hackney, North—A block of dwellings on th 
north side tof Stamford-tecrace, Stamfeid Hill, 
Hackney (Mr, C. G. Smith for Messrs. Mitchell, 
Goodman, Young, & Co., Limited).—Refused. 

Kensington, South—An additional story to an 
existing studio at No. 3, Pelham-street, South Ken- 
sington (Mr. A. Seward for Mr. W. J. Donne).— 
Refused. ha 

St. Pancras, West.—A one-story stable building at 
the rear of No. 31, Princess-road, Regent’s Park, to 
abut upon St. George’s-road and Calvert-street (Mr. 
W. C. Pepper for Mr. G. H. Itter).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


St. Pancras, East.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 (1) (vi.) of the Act with regard to opea 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of five blocks of dwelling-houses for 
the working class, on the east side of Great College- 
street, at the corner of King’s-road, St. Pancras, with 
an irregular space at the rear (Mr. C. Barrett for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of St. Pancras). 
—Consent. 

Deviations from Certified Plan. 

City of London.—Deviations from the plans certi- 
fied by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of 
the Act, so far as relates to the proposed erection, 
on the site of a one-story building, of an addition at 
the rear of the Talbot public-house, Nos. 64 and 65, 
London Wall, City (Messrs. Lewcock & Callcott for 
Mr. T. E. Davies).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Space at Rear, and Projections. 

Bermondsey.—A building, with bay-windows, to 
be inhabited by*persons of the working class, on the 
east side of Tower Bridge southern approach, 
Bermondsey, with portions of the forecourt fence at 
less than \the prescribed distance from the respec 
tive centres of Abbey-street and Long-walk (Messts. 
Humphreys-Davies & Co. for the South Eastern 
Railway Company).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Wandsworth.—Dwelling-house on the south side 
of Ormerley-road, Balham, to abut upon Laitwood- 
road (Mr. W. E. Johnson for Mr. G. E. Treves).— 
Refused. 

Line of Frontage and Temporary Structure. 

Hackney, South,+—Retention of a weéod and 











Clapham.t—School building on the site of Nos. 


canvas shelter on a portion of the forecourt of 


Refused. oe 
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No. 19, Lea Bridge-road, Hackney (Mr. J. Perkoff). 
—Consent. 
Width of Way and Construction, 


Finsbury, East.—The retention of a temporary 
wooden bar-room on the site of the King’s Arms 

ublic-house, No. 18, Moreland-street, City-road, at 
jess than the prescribed distance from the centre of 
Cross-street (Messrs. W, Antill & Co.):—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Brivton.—That an order be issued to Mr. A. E. 
Mullins sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
two new streets for carriage traffic to lead out of 
Coldharbour-lane and Vaughan-road, Brixton, 
respectively (for Mr. J. Pearman).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—t That an order be issued to Messrs. 
Logsdail & Beale refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of a street 40 ft. wide for carriage 
traffic to lead from Footscray-road to Southwood- 
road, New Eltham (for the executors of the late 
Mr. R. C. Davis).—Agreed. 

Buildings for the Supply. of Electricity. 

Southwark, West.—A sub-station at Vine-yard, 
Marshalsea-road, Southwark (Mr, C. Thompson for 
the London and Brush Provincial Electric Lighting 
Company, Limited).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 

Hackney, North.—A factory-building in Tyssen- 
street, Dalston-lane, Hackney, with one division to 
exceed in extent 250,000 cubic feet, and to be used 
only for the purposes of a cabinet and joinery 
works (Mr. E. O. Sachs for the Shannon, Limited).— 
Refused. 

Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land, 


Woolwich.—One hundred and six buildings in 
Marmadon-road, and eight buildings in Church- 
manorway, Plumstead (such buildings to be used 
wholly or in part as dwelling-houses, and to be 
situated on low-lying land) (Mr. J. O. Cook for Mr. 
T. H. Driver).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to the 
views af the Local Authorities, 


—__ +> +—_—_. 


Books, 


A Dictionary of Architecture and Building. By 
RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., Ph.D. ; and other 





writers. Inthree volumes. Vol. II.: F—N. 
New York; The Macmillan Company : 
London ; Macmillan & Co. Igor. 


=I] HE second volume of Mr. Russell Stur- 
gis’s “Dictionary” keeps up the 
promise of the first one, and moreover 
has been produced with commendable punc- 
tuality. It is too often the case that a dic- 
tionary hovers for years in progress; but the 
rate at which this “ Dictionary” is appearing 
argues a very business-like method, and we 
may hope to have the complete work at no 
distant date. 

The second volume includes the two very 
large subjects “Gothic Architecture” and 
“Grecian Architecture’’ (we prefer the more 
usual form “Greek Architecture’’), but the 
editor, who contributes the former article him- 
self, has resisted the temptation to allow such 
articles to be expanded into a lengthy treatise, 
and has preserved the concise form proper to a 
dictionary of this kind. Mr. Sturgis rightly 
says that the essence of Gothic architecture is 
in the vaulting, and he illustrates the peculiar 
advantage of the employment of the indepen- 
dent vaulting-ribs on which the vaulting 
surfaces are built, in a rather unusual and very 
convincing manner, by instancing the case of 
the vaulting of an apsidal aisle on a semi- 
circular plan, and showing how impossible 
would be any satisfactory roofing of this by the 
mere intersection of round-arched vaulting 
surfaces, one of which, the radial vault, would 
necessarily be a kind of diminishing funnel ; 
while by designing and building the ribs first 
the curves can be laid out so as to produce a 
symmetrical construction, and get over all the 
Practical difficulties which the plan would 
otherwise present. The manner in which the 
Structure of the vault gradually influenced and 
developed all the main characteristics of the 
architecture is succinctly but clearly described. 
As there is only one plan given with the 
article, it wouid have been preferable to give a 
more typicai one jthan that of Noyon Cathe- 
dral, with its very short choir and apsidal 
transept ends—the latter no doubt a fine and 
Picturesque feature, but unusual, and therefore 
a well chosen as a representative Gothic 

The article on Grecian architecture is 
Mr. Allan Marquand. The up-to-date Pe 
tacter of the article is shown by the author 
commencing with the consideration of the 





prehistoric and Mycenzean age, which in fact 
hardly belong to Greek architecture in the 
purely architectural sense. The description of 
the Dorian and Ionian Greek style, or what we 
usually call Greek architecture, is satisfactory 
but a little too much pervaded by a desire to 
make points. ,It seems hardly necessary to 
trace the employment of a plinth to the neces- 
sity for a solid base to the Mycenzan brick 
buildings, still less to suggest that the regular 
coursing \of stone in Greek architecture is a 
reminiscence of the Mycenzean brickwosk. 
The desire of the Greeks for perfection of exe- 
cution would be!quite enough to account for this 
careful sizing and laying out of the masonry. 
No plan of a temple is given, and while 
some profiles of mouldings are given, there is 
no special mention of the frequent use of conic 
section curves in profiling them, which is an 
important point. In regard to the more 
delicate and, in the case of the Parthenon, we 
may almost say cryptic curves made use of in 
the lines of the building and of the columns, 
the remark is made, and we think not without 
reason, that it is difficult to decide what was 
the motive for this, and whether or not it was, 
as Vitruvius thought, tocorrect optical illusions. 
If we were to take the Parthenon alone, we 
believe that in that very refined example 
correction of optical defect was the object, but 
we cannot accept this explanation in reference 
to such an example as that of Corinth, where the 
bulge of the columns is prominently visible and 
is a feature in the design. Visible curves and 
what we may call cryptic curves in Greek 
architecture must probably be considered from 
a different point of view. Mr. Longfellow 
writes the succeeding article on ‘ Grzco- 
Roman Architecture.’ He is disposed to 
defend the Romans from modern criticism of 
their architecture as employing the Greek 
Orders in a false and illogical manner—at 
least he seems to see no harm init. Wecon- 
sider the current criticism on Roman architeo- 
ture as perfectly sound ; it was a clumsy and 
false school compared with that of the Greeks ; 
we agree that its scope was much wider and 
its achievements more various, but in a con- 
structional rather than in an “ intellectual” 
sense. 

In the brief remarks on “ Hagioscope ” it is 
suggested that it “is not certain that they were 
originally intended” for the purpose of afford- 
ing a view of the altar. Considering that they 
are always sighted towards the altar, there 
can hardly be any doubt about the purpose ; 
what is doubtful (which is not referred to) is 
what persons or class of persons were specially 
intended to benefit by them. A very good 
article on “India” is supplied by Mr. 
A. D. F. Hamlin, longer than the average, 
but concise enough nevertheless; and a 
good one on “Iron Construction” by Mr. 
W.R. Hutton. The great subject of “ Archi- 
tecture of Italy” is divided into fourteen 
sections, some of them written by Mr. J 
Safford Fiske, others by Mr. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jun. ; by dividing the subject into short 
sections in this manner a very good and useful 
synopsis of the subject is obtained. Under 
“Metal Work” the editor gives a very short 
article for a subject of such varied interest, and 
the illustrations both of old and modern work 
are nearly all French—the modern ones by no 
means admirable, and the example of a bronze 
altar railing in Brunswick Cathedral is really a 
flagrant instance of metal being treated in 
masonic forms, a mistake also made in the 
balustrade of the new bridge at Paris. Such 
an article should have offered illustrations only 
of true and typical metal-work. 

Among other important articles are one on 
the architecture of Mexico, by Mr. Thornton 
F. Turner ; on “Monastic Architecture” by 
the Editor, a brief and rather inadequate 
treatment of so jgréat a subject; ‘Moorish 
Architecture,” by the same contributor, also 
curiously short in comparison with the length 
of some articles on less important and inte- 
resting subjects ; ‘‘ Mosaic,’ by Mr. Crownin- 
shield ; and “Mural Painting” by the Editor. 

We shall hope before long fo see the final 
volume of the dictionary. 





The Works on Architecture of Robert and fames 
Adam. Reprinted and published by A. 
Thézard fils. 

Tuis is the fourth book of M. Thézard’s fac- 

simile re-issue of “Works in Architecture.” 

It includes the section of the Edinburgh Re- 

gistry Office, the design for a screen to Carlton 

House, two or three fine drawings of decora- 





tive detail for that now extinct mansion, two 


admirable designs for chimney-pieces, and 
some other fine decorative work, including an 
interesting design for a harpsichord. In re- 
gard to the execution of the plates, and the 
whole make-up of the book in regard to paper, 
type, &c., we have already expressed the 
highest commendation. 





Gillow’s : Its History and Associations, Lon- 
don : Harrison & Sons. IgoI. 

ALTHOUGH this thin but handsome quarto, 
which appears without any author’s name, 
may be presumed to be in reality a kind of 
superior form of advertisement, it contains 
enough matter of general interest to claim 
notice as a book. The fact of one firm having 
been occupied in the same class of work for 
two centuries, with constantly increasing pros- 
perity, is in itself one which the present repre- 
sentatives of the firm have a right to be proud 
of. The book gives the history of the house of 
Gillows, with notes on some of the celebrated 
people whose names appear as customers in 
their books. Amongst those mentioned are 
Warren Hastings, Clive, and Reginald Heber. 
It is not generally known that the original 
foundation of the firm was made in Lancaster, 
by Robert Gillow, 2 joiner at Great Singleton, 
who removed to Lancaster, started business 
there as a carpenter, and became a freeman of 
the city. Some entries from the old shop books 
are given ; one in 1731, which includes— 


To a Boofet making glew and nails to 


wood for the Boofet ... <i oee,f2,. 50 
To making mahogany dining table and 
oak wood linings and screws... aa Ouse “o 


Prices have gone up since then. The com- 
mencement of the London establishment does 
not seem to have been earlier than about 1765, 
when premises were erected on the present 
site, now part of Oxford-street, then called by 
the name of “Tyburn Lane,” of unhappy 
association. The furniture for the London 
house was made at Lancaster, and sent to 
London by sea, the voyage taking from ten to 
fourteen days. The members of the family 
who went up from time to time to look after 
the business, rode from Lancaster to London, 
attended by an escort on account of the dan- 
gerous state of the roads. The journey occu- 
pied fourteen days. This reminds one of 
Frank Osbaldistone’s ride in “Rob Roy.” 
Gillow’s furniture, it may be observed, is still 
made in Lancaster, where they have a large 
factory. 

Gillow’s made many pieces of furniture from 
original designs by Adam, Sheraton, and others 
of the old English furniture designers, whose 
drawings are stillin their possession. Among 
the stories related is that of a nobleman who 
asked the price of a table to which he had 
taken a fancy, and being told it was 8o/., 
replied “That is a devil of a price,” to which 


_|the then Mr. Gillow replied, “ But, my lord, it 


is a devil of a table.” 

If Messrs. Gillows wish to retain their here- 
ditary position, however, there is one move 
which they will probably have to make, to 
keep with the times, viz., to go to first-class 
artists for designs, and to give names and the 
individual credit to the designers. Hitherto, 
if we are not mistaken, they have gone upon 
the old sytem ‘of putting out furniture as the 
design of the firm and not of individual artists ; 
a system which, for the highest class of work, is 
doomed. 





A Price Book for Architects and Engineers. 
By T. E. CoLEMAN, F.S.I. London: E. & 
F. N. Spon, Limited, 125, Strand, Igor. 

Tuts handy volume is really an extended 

edition of the same author’s “ Price Book for 

Approximate Estimates,” and we think he 

would have been well advised if he had re- 

tained this title. The very nature of the work 
is such that the prices cannot be considered 
anything but approximate. This same remark 
applies in a greater or lesser degree to all 
price books ; but in this case, where the items 
are generally of a somewhat comprehensive 

nature, it applies rather in a greater than a 

lesser degree. In spite of this fact this little 

work is one of the most useful that have been 
issued for some time. 

The author commences with a very com- 
plete chapter on “The Preparation of Esti- 
mates,” giving the various proportions of the 
value of the labour and material in the various 
trades, and also the average proportion of 
each trade to the total cost of the building 





with a comprehensive wage table and some 
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very pertinent remarks as to the rise in the cost 
of building during the past few years. 

We are glad to see in his notes on the pre- 
paration of approximate estimates that the 
author advocates the use of “rough quanti- 
ties” rather than those very delusive methods 
of “‘cubing,” “per square,” and “per unit.” 
The delusive nature of these latter methods, 
except in exceptional cases, will be fully 
appreciated by those having experience in the 
preparation of preliminary estimates. We 
should prefer to see a still further extension of 
the system, ¢.g., instead of including the doors 
and windows in the price per foot super of the 
walls they might be taken separately. With 
very little extra wor, these could be num- 
bered, and an “extra cost” of each added; 
similarly with roof trusses instead of including 
them with the price per square of the roofing. 
We dwell imore on this portion of the work 
than ve otherwise should, as it is in the pre- 
paration of approximate estimates that this 
work will more particularly apply. 

The prices given both under the heading of 
“ Average Cost” and that of ‘ Actual Cost” are 
of a very miscellaneous and diverse nature, both 
in substance and form, as, mixed up with 
“‘ Railways per Mile,” “‘ Canel Locks, complete, 
each,” and ‘Town Halls, per foot Cube,” we 
get ‘‘Limewhiting, one and two Coats,” and 
“Architrave Mouldings,” 2in. by I} in., 2 in. 
by I} in., 3 in. by 1}in., and 3 in. by 14 in.,a 
neediess division ot sizes at any rate; while 
such items as chimney-pieces, litany desks, and 
pulpits might certainly be left out altogether, 
as there can be no standard of price for these. 
There are, however, many useful-priced items 
throughout the book, and the prices generally 
are reliable and appear to be the result of ex- 
perience. We really cannot see the value of 
such an item as No. 669, “ Extra for Bays and 
Chimney-flues, each ;” as certainly the size 
and character is a factor to be reckoned with. 
This appears to have been ignored by the 
author. 

There is an interesting collection of “ actual 
cost” prices at the end of the book. We say 
“interesting” advisedly, as without further 
particulars, date, &c., a good many of them 
would not be of much practical value—e.g., the 
cost of roofing Charing Cross and Cannon- 
street stations would hardly apply at the 
present day. With the date of erection given, 
it might be possible to arrive at a percentage 
of variation. A few more examples of leading 
items, such as “ Drainage,” would be useful, 
but we suppose the difficulty of obtaining this 
information must be a valid excuse for the 
paucity of these. 

Cross referencing, which to a limited extent 
is commendable, is carried in this work to an 
irritating extent ; so that although the “ Average 
Cost” section numbers 727 items, actually the 
number priced would not reach more than 
from 200 to 250. 

The general get-up of the work is good, and 
it is the handy pocket size, for which Messrs. 
Spon are well known. It will be found useful, 
but generally more in the preparation of ap- 
proximate estimates than for those of a more 
detailed nature. A work of this kind has not 
hitherto made its appearance, so that the one 
under notice will supply a want. With a little 
careful rearrangement and amplification it 
could be made even more useful. 





Transactions ef the Society of Engineers for 
1900, Edited by PERRY F. Nursery, Secre- 
tary. London: E, & F.N, Spon, Limited. 
190I. 

In addition to papers on mechanical engi- 

neering this volume contains a considerable 

amount of matter more particularly interesting 
to our readers. The presidential address by 

Mr. Henry O’Connor deals principally with 

recent improvements in the manufacture of 

coal-gas, special reference being made to the 
various processes of enriching coal-gas which 
are now so largely adopted. Mr. O’Connor 
falls foul of the “would-be clever people” 
who object to the use of carburetted water- 
gas for this purpose. “The one fact,” 
he says, “which they have failed to 
grasp is that, while water-gas, per se, has no 
smell, carburetted water-gas has, if possible, a 
stronger and more penetrating smell than coal- 
gas.” He admits that carburetted water-gas 
contains more of the dangerous carbon monox- 
ide, but does not think it likely that this “ will 
cause any greater number of accidents through 
escapes.” He does not speak of acetylene 
gas with much enthusiasm, for two reasons, 





the high price of carbide of calcium and the 
dangerous nature of the gas itself. A point in its 
favour is the great simplicity of manufacturing 
iton a small scale. Asa gas engineer he speaks 
highly of the Welsbach incandescent light, and 
considers that it “has done more for the 
extension and retention of gas lighting than 
any other invention of the last twenty years,” 
although further improvement is necessary, as 
the mantles are still too fragile. The paper by 
Mr. R. F. Grantham, on “The Closing of 
Breaches in Sea and River Embankments,” 
deals with the methods adopted by the author 
in closing some of the breaches in the sea and 
river walls of Essex and Kent, caused by the 
disastrous inundation of November 27, 1897, 
and also passes in review some earlier 
cases, including Captain Perry’s work at 
Dagenham in 1717-1719. The inethods adopted 
by the author at Northey Island, Essex, 
and at Iwade, near Sittingbourne, Kent, are 
fully described. In each case Mr. Grantham 
formed an “inset wall” on the landward side 
of the breach, instead of attempting to connect 
the broken ends of the embankment by a new 
straight wall. The walls were in the main 
constructed with bags of clay and ballast kept 
down by stakes, and were about 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
wide at the top, with slopes of 1 in 2. The 
great Maidstone epidemic crops up again in 
the next paper, which deals with the methods 
adopted by Dr. G. Sims Woodhead and Mr. W.]. 
Ware for disinfecting the water-mains of that 
town. Chloride of lime was the disinfectant 
used. “The Economical Disposal of Town 
Refuse,” by Mr. B. D. Healey, deals principally 
with the utilisation of the heated gases obtained 
by the cremation of refuse, and passes in review 
the most important types of furnace and boiler 
now in use. Mr. Henry C. H. Shenton is the 
author of a valuable paper on “ Recent Practice 
in Sewage Disposal,” written from the 
engineer’s point of view; it is somewhat 
marred by a number of mis-statements, but as 
most of these were corrected in the discussion, 
they cannot do much harm. An index to the 
Transactions of the Society from 1857 to Ig00 
concludes the volume, which is altogether one 
of great interest. 





Land Arca Tables. Compiled by WILLIAM 
Copp. London: E. & F.N. Spon. Igol. 
THis is a small folding-chart for facilitating 
calculations in regard to areas of land. One 
table shows the acreage represented by any 
number of square inches on a map for five 
different scales. There is also a table of 
square yards reduced to acres, roods, and 
perches, and one of decimal fractions of an 
acre converted into roods and perches. The 
chart ought to be very useful in simplifying 

the calculation of areas of land. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1897 and 
1900, with Notes. By W. A. WILLIS, 
Barrister. Seventh Edition. London: 
Butterworth & Co. and Shaw & Co. Igor, 


WHEN a book has reached a seventh edition 
the function of the critic may be regarded 
as pretty well concluded, and it becomes little 
more than necessary to note the publication of 
the new edition. The book contains legal 
propositions which are stated clearly and 
briefly. We will give one example :—“ When 
the statute requires that the building shall ex- 
ceed thirty feet in height, that limit must be 
actually reached at the time when the accident 
happens, and it is immaterial that the building 
is intended to, and will when finished, exceed 
the statutory limit.” 





The Parish Churches of Northamptonshire : 
illustrated by Wills, temp. Henry VIII. By 
the Rev. J. CHARLES Cox LL.D., F.S.A. 
London : Harrison & Sons. Igor. 


THIS is only a pamphlet, reprinted from the 
Archeological Fournal, but it contains in a 
compressed form a good deal of valuable 
historical information. The idea has been to 
collect memoranda of bequests from wills of 
the period, made for the assistance of specified 
work on churches. This is of course most 
reliable evidence in regard to the fact of such 
work being in progress or in immediate 
contemplation. A curious bequest is one at 
Rushden (1533); after mention of a bequest 
to the “Hye Roode,” there follows one to 
the “Grene Rode.” The different spelling 
“ Roode” and “Rode,” in the same will, is of 
course only the characteristic carelessness of 





the period in spelling. As to what the “Green 
Rood” was the author has no suggestion to 
offer. 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE New York and Franklin Air Compresgo; 
Company, of New York, send us a copy of 
their catalogue, relating to air compressors 
suitable for being actuated by steam, belt 
gearing, electricity, water power, or any other 
source of power supply. The Company has 
recently commenced operations in new works 
at Franklin, Pennsylvania, designed, built, ang 
equipped exclusively for the manufacture of air 
and gas compressing appliances. Part of the 
catalogue refers to the general designs and 
details of construction adopted by the firm, and 
mention is also made of the increasingly 
numerous adaptations of compressed air asa 
means of transmitting power. 

The General Electric Company, of Queen 
Victoria-street, have sent us their revised 
catalogue of ““Geeko” telephones. The great 
merit of these telephones is that they can be 
used in conjunction with existing electric bells, 
The fixing up requires no special skill, and full 
instructions are issued with each complete set. 
The “sick-room” set, for establishing imme- 
diate communication between two compart- 
ments, ought to prove specially useful in cases 
of infectious illness, enabling the patient to call 
up the nurse or converse with friends, 
“ Geeko”’ telephones are also made suitable for 
long-distance work, and they are much cheaper 
than the ordinary telephone sets. 

The General Compressed Air House Clean- 
ing Co. (St. Louis, U.S.A.) send us an illustrated 
pamphlet of their method of cleansing carpets 
and walls by compressed air, by which means 
also, as we gather from the illustrations, the 
dust is collected into a receptacle as blown 
out from the wall or carpet, and removed. It is 
claimed that carpets can be thoroughly cleansed 
by this means without removing them from the 
floor, and that one man with the apparatus can 
clean from eight to twelve rooms a day. This 
is no doubt a great saving of time and labour, 
but we think most English housekeepers would 
prefer the removal of the carpets from the floor. 
The compressed system may be useful for 
cleansing them when removed. 

Messrs. Jonas Smith & Co., timber merchants, 
send us a catalogue of the timber in stock at 
their depots at Barking, Liverpool, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Hull, and Bristol, under date July 25. 


—_ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
HYDRAULIC AND OTHER TABLES FOR PUR- 
POSES OF SEWERAGE AND WATER SUPPLY.—By 
Thomas HennelJ, M.Inst.C.E. (E, & F, N, Spon.) 








Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








PORTLAND CEMENT TESTING. 


S1rR,—I should like to say a word or two with 
reference to the points raised by Mr. Reed in his 
letter. 

I say in the article that with proper plant, &c, an 
office boy or labourer can do all that is necessary in 
testing. I say this advisedly, seeing that, with a 
very long experience of testing cement, the whole 
of my testing has been done by men of this class, 
and, as a rule, cement makers throughout the 
kingdom do the same thing in testing their cement, 
only very few of them keeping chemists for 
analytical work, which I do not consider as being 
part of the testing in the ordinary sense. 

The tensile strain depends, as Mr. Reed suggests, 
upon the gauging entirely, and two men will make 
up briquettes of the same cement and get very dif- 
ferent results, and hence, as I said in the article, the 
Arnold system of gauging is altogether preferable to 
hand gauging, as with it the variation mentioned 
does not exist as long as due care is taken. In the 
hand gauging the question of whether a man |S 
getting the maximum test from a cement appears 
not so much to depend upon whether he is a labouret 
as upon whether he has gauged long enough to have 
obtained the necessary experience and skill. 

It has always been a wonder to me that cement 
users have not taken up the Arnold system more 
than they have done, seeing that, had they had the 
seven years’ experience I had in gauging a large 
number of briquettes by the two systems side by 
side and with the same cement, I am certain they 
would think, as I do, that hand gauging is a system 
that should be given up. t 

With regard to the cooling of cement, I have mol 
spoken of this in the article on testing for the fol- 
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sons :—In my opinion, which is based 
upon long experience, if the raw materials are 
thoroughly ground and amalgamated in their 
roper proportion, the resulting mixture properly 
burnt and thoroughly ground so as to contain its 
roper percentage of flour, no cooling is necessary 
with ordinary English cement, although I would 
advocate the laying of cement down for two or 
three months as strongly as anyone, not because 
the cement ought to need it, but as a safeguard 
against possible shortcoming in one or the other of 
these three things. Even in the hot weather, when, 
as a rule, there is more chance of trouble with 
cement, if these three conditions are carried out, 
there is no absolute need for long storage, and, 
further, if the cement is tested as soon as received 
systematically, it will most certainly show whether 
such cooling is necessary or not. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


lowing rea 





Sir,—As sole local concessionaire of the National 
Opalite Glazed Brick and Tile Syndicate, I use 
Portland cement, also Robinson’s No. 1 fireproof 
cement for fixing Opalite. Can you or any corre- 
spondent tell me how and at what cost I can geta 
sample of Portland tested here in Birmingham or 
at some conveniently situated institution ? One’s 
time does not admit of personally attempting such 
investigations. Doubtless many of your readers, 
who are interested in the prevention of loss 
through cement swelling after time has elapsed, 
would be glad of similar information. 

I sincerely wish there were facilities in this 
forward city for a trader or operative to learn all 
about the chemistry of cements at small expenditure 
of time and money. CHARLES A. LINE. 

Birmingham, July 29. 

*.* Has not the Midland Institute a department 
of Technical Chemistry ?—ED. 





TILE GLAZING. 


Sir,—We have been asked by a correspondent 
abroad whether there exists any kind of glaze 
which can be applied in a dissolved state to wain- 
scotting and fire-place tiles made of cement and 
sand, the glaze being transparent and unaffected by 
hot or cold water. 

If any of your readers should know of a prepara- 
tion of this kind, we would feel greatly indebted for 
any information on the subject. 

Wm. REID & Co. 





TRADE UNIONISM OR OFFICIAL 
TYRANNY. 


SIR,—I hope you will give me space to bring to 
the notice of your readers the case of twenty-eight 
members of the National Association of Plasterers 
who worked at the Earl’s Court Exhibition previous 
to its opening. They were asked to work two hours 
extra each day for two weeks from the opening, 
and were ready to agree to all rules of the National 
Association of Plasterers ve working overtime. Per- 
mission was asked from the District Committee to 
work two hours extra each day, but we were told 
the Committee did not meet for thirteen days, and 
we could get no answer till then. The Exhibition 
Company, not feeling inclined to postpone the 
opening, decided to canvass and whitewash the ceil- 
ings and walls, as the plasterers could not finish in 
time for opening day. 

The plasterers working there, seeing this, decided 
to work, and informed their District Committee of 
their intention todo so, The reply of the District 
Committee was that each member was fined 5s. 
This was appealed against to the Arbitration Com- 
mittee, who, to their everlasting credit, heard both 
sides of the question and reversed the decision of 
the District Committee. The District Committee 
appealed to the Executive Committee, who decided 
to reverse the decision of the Arbitration Committee. 
_ I will leave it to your readers to say whether it is 
in accordance with common fairness for a com- 
mittee, who have heard both sides of a question, to 
be overruled by those who have only heard one 
side, and that their own; and is it reasonable to 
think that work is going to be stopped until a com- 
mittee of plasterers think fit to meet and decide 
whether London shall move or stand still ? 

COMMON-SENSE. 





Woop PAVING.—The new pavement of Walter- 
ton-road, Paddington has just been completed. It 
was finished under seven weeks, the area being 
5;229 superficial yards, 246,000 5-in. Jarrah blocks 
being used, supplied by the Acme Wood Flooring 
Company at 121. 17s. 5d. per 1,000. The roadway 
in question being an old granite road, it had to be 
broken up for a depth of nearly 15 in., the excava- 
tion carted away, and 6 in. to 8 in. of concrete 
foundation laid for the reception of the blocks, which 
Were driven up quite tightly every sixth course ; then 
two coats of hot tar and pitch were poured over the 
wood and well rubbed into the joints with squeegees ; 
afterwards a wash of Portland cement grouting was 
well rubbed in to fill up all interstices, and the 
— was then finished off with fine Thames 

hingle, 
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GAS AND GAS FITTINGS. 


5.—WATER-GAs ; CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ; 
PRODUCER-GAS. 
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steam through incandescent coke. 
The oxygen of the water vapour 
unites with the carbon of the coke to form the 
inflammable gas, carbon monoxide, while the 
hydrogen of the water vapour is left in an un- 
combined condition. Water - gas therefore 
consists essentially of a mixture of the two 
inflammable gases, carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen ; it contains other gases in small 
quantities, but the whole of these should never 
amount to 10 per cent. of the total volume of 
the gas. 

Water-gas has no odour, and burns witha 
non-luminous flame, while its heating power is 
about one-half that of coal-gas. It is some- 
times called “ blue water-gas” to distinguish it 
from carburetted water-gas which burns with 
a bright luminous flame instead of with the 
blue non-luminous flame of plain water-gas. 
Water-gas is more poisonous than coal-gas 
because it contains a larger proportion of 
carbon monoxide, the most poisonous consti- 
tuent present in appreciable quantity in coal- 
gas. Todiminish the danger attendant upon 
the use of a poisonous gas devoid of odour, the 
water-gas when used alone is usually impreg- 
nated with mercaptan or carbylamine, very 
small quantities of which will give a pene- 
trating odour to large volumes of the gas. 

Carburetted Water Gas is amixture of water- 
gas with oil-gas. The water-gas is passed 
through the heated chamber in which the oil 
is decomposed, and the mixture of water-gas 
and oil-gas is then passed through a super- 
heater to make the gas more permanent. Car- 
buretted water-gas has an odour quite as 
penetrating as that of coal-gas, and burns with 
a luminous flame. Its heating and lighting 
value varies with the proportion of oil-gas it 
contains, but compared with coal-gas of equal 
illuminating power the heating value of car- 
buretted water-gas is about Io per cent. less 
than that of coal-gas. 

Producer-Gas, sometimes called “fuel-gas,” 
is produced by passing a current of air, or of 
air and steam, through incandescent coke or 
other carbonaceous matter. About one half of 
the total volume of the gas is non-combustible 
nitrogen, while the other half consists mainly 
of carbon monoxide and hydrogen. The gas 
has so lowa combustible power that in some 
cases, where the nitrogen exceeds 60 per cent., 
it is necessary to use the gas in a hot condition 
as it comes from the producer to prevent the 
gas from becoming incombustible. Some of 
the better class producer-gases, such as Mond 
gas, can be used whether hot or cold, but they 
are all of very low heating value. In most 
cases the producer-gas has a heating value of 
about one-half that of water-gas, or one-fourth 
that of ordinary coal-gas. Producer-gas is 
largely used for industrial purposes, because 
it can be made very cheaply and from almost 
any description of carbonaceous matter. Dow- 
son gas, Siemens gas, Wilson gas, and Mond 
gas must all be classed as producer-gases. A 
great number of producers have been devised 
both in this country and abroad, but the gases 
produced always consist mainly of a mixture 
of carbon monoxide and hydrogen largely 
diluted with atmospheric nitrogen. 


Water-Gas Manufacture, 


“ European” Process.—Water-gas is made by 
heating a bed of coke to incandescence with 
the aid of a blast of air, then cutting off the 
air and sending a current of steam through the 
heated coke. The products of combustion 
obtained when the coke is subjected to the air 
blast are not allowed to mix with the gas pro- 
duced by the action of the steam on the coke. 
Producer-gas is the term given to the products 
of combustion obtained when the air is in use, 
and in the “European” process the producer- 
gas formed can be used for heating the oil for 
carburetting the water-gas or for other pur- 
poses. The producer-gas contains sufficient 
carbon-monoxide to render it, while hot, 
capable of combustion with the evolution of 
heat. While the steam is passing through the 
coke, the coke is rapidly cooling down, and it 
soon becomes necessary to stop the flow of 
steam and again raise the temperature of the 
coke with the aid of the air-blast. By the old 





method of working the European process the 


“blow ” was in operation for nearly ten minutes, 
and the steam for four or five minutes, but 
it has since been found possible to shorten the 
time of the blow considerably. 

“ Dellwik-Fleischer” Process—In 1896 Mr. 
Carl Dellwik introduced the method of making 
water-gas now known as the “ Dellwik- 
Fleischer” process. In this process the coke 
is heated to the temperature necessary for the 
manufacture of water-gas in a much shorter 
time than by the older process. The bed of 
coke is made less deep and is maintained at a 
constant level, and a more powertul air blast 
being used ensures that air is always present 
in excess. The result is that carbon dioxide 
instead of carbon monoxide is formed in the 
producer. Also by passing the steam alter- 
nately first from the bottom upwards and then 
from the top downwards through the heated 
coke the temperature throughout the bed is 
equalised, and the brick lining of the generator is 
not worn away more rapidly at one point than at 
another. Carbon monoxide is first produced 
as in the older “ European” process, but owing 
to the larger ratio of air to coke in the Dellwik 
producer this carbon monoxide is immediately 
oxidised to carbon dioxide. Now, 1 lb. of 
carbon when burned to carbon monoxide 
evolves 4,350 British thermal units, while the 
same quantity of carbon when burned to 
carbon dioxide evolves 14,500 B.T.U. The 
coke in the producer is therefore raised 
to the necessary temperature more quickly 
when the coke is converted into carbon 
dioxide instead of into carbon monoxide. 
Working on this system the time occupied by 
the “blow” has been reduced to less than two 
minutes, and the time during which water-gas 
is made has been prolonged to ten minutes, 
and over 70,000 cubic feet of water-gas can be 
made per ton of coke in place of the 34,000 
cubic feet made by the “ European” process. 

On the other hand, owing to carbon dioxide 
instead of carbon monoxide being formed, the 
producer gas from the Dellwik plant is not 
combustible, and cannot, therefore, be used for 
heating the oil used for carburetting the gas 
when an illuminating gas has to be manu- 
factured. The value of the combustible pro- 
ducer-gas does not, however, approach that of 
the additional yield of water-gas obtained with 
the Dellwik plant. 

The specific gravity of Dellwik water-gas 
has been found by Professor Lewes to be 
0°5305, and the composition of the gases 
obtained by the two processes to be as 
follows :— 
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The following analysis of Dellwik water-gas 
showing the small quantities of hydrocarbons 
commonly present, has been published by 
Professor Lunge :— 

Dellwik Water-gas. 





DID hie sinsice 6 sscindeinia 50°80 
PD ennscasairsobnigchnestinds "82 
MU sninarisngendneedss ovann 05 
Carbon monoxide............ 39°65 
Carbon dioxide ........., csoce QOS 
CR os cxicenseniein sttinnt saeee ‘20 
PORIGOR = aitiiinin ectticinntveiicie 3°83 
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The accompanying drawings (figs. 10 

show a Dellwik-Fleischer ies ee 7" 
vertical section and plan. The gas-producing 
capacity of plant of the dimensions here shown 
is 40,000 cubic feet per hour. 

Carburetted Water Gas Manufacture-—The 
apparatus most commonly used in this country 
for the manufacture of carburetted water-gas 
is a modification of the Lowe plant so exten- 
sively used in the United States. The plant 
consists of three main parts, the generator, the 
carburettor, and the superheater (fig. 12) and 





as the gas is made by an intermittent syst 
the sets are usually erected in duplicate, ven 
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Fig. 10.—Section. 
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The Dellwik-Fleischer Water-Gas Plant. 


Fig. 11.—Plan, 
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Fig. 12.—Lowe Carburetted Water-Gas Plant. 





In the generator, plain water-gas is made in 
the manner previously described. The carbu- 
rettor isa chamber of about the same height 
as the generator, say, 18 ft. in height, and ro ft. 
in diameter, and is packed with small fire-bricks 
arranged in chequerform. The hot producer- 
gas from the generator is led into the upper 
part of the carburettor, where it meets witha 
blast of air and is partially consumed, the heat 
evolved by the combustion serving to heat the 
bricks in the carburettor. The products of 
combustion, together with the gas not yet con- 
sumed, pass into the superheater, which is a 
chamber about 6 ft. higher than the carburettor 
and is likewise packed with bricks. In the super- 
heater the gases meet with another blast of air, 
the combustion is completed, and the tempera- 
ture of the bricks is thereby raised. The pro- 
ducts of combustion escape into the open air 
through a shaft. The generator, carburettor, 
and superheater having been raised to the 
required temperature, the supply of air is cut 
off and steam is admitted to the generator. 
Water-gas is immediately produced and passes 
to the carburettor, where it meets with heated 
oil which is being pumped in at the top of the 
carburettor, and which is dispersed in the form 
of spray. In the carburettor the oil is con- 
verted into gas, and mixes with the water-gas, 
which carries it forward to the superheater. 
The mixture of oil-gas and water-gas leaving 
the carburettor is not of a permanent character, 
the rich hydrocarbons being liable to partially 
condense and to separate from the water- 
gas as the temperature of the mixture 
decreases. By passing the mixture through 








the superheater the hydrocarbons are still 
further decomposed, and a carburetted water- 
gas is produced which is more stable under 
ordinary atmospheric conditions than coal-gas, 
The gas is subsequently purified by a series of 
operations very similar to those employed for 
the purification of coal-gas, but as the gas con- 
tains very little ammonia or bisulphide of carbon 
it does not urgently require purifying from 
these impurities, The tar obtained in the 
manufacture of carburetted water-gas fre- 
quently contains 50 to 60 per cent. of water, or 
more, and this must be removed before the tar 
can be distilled. 

According to Butterfield, the composition of 
carburetted water-gas of 26 c.-p. (sp. gr. 0°62) 
made by this process is approximately :— 


EOIN: 0000 ser acerrcvees 340 per cent. 
Methane ....... pues tnsyake +4307 150 = 
Hydrocarbons absorbable 

by fuming sulphuricacid 12°5 a 
Carbon monoxide........,... 330 * 


NiEEOBON ; 004055560000 vas o'5 to 50 ” 

The oil commonly used for carburetted 
water-gas manufacture is that known as “ solar 
distillate,” having a specific gravity of about 
0°870,and a flashing point of about 170 deg. 
Fahr., but the oils which it is possible to use 
vary greatly in composition, gravity, and flash- 
ing point, In practice about 45 Ibs. of coke and 
34 gallons of oil are used for every 1,000 cubic 
feet of 22-candle gas produced. 

Carburetted water-gas has been used in 
America since about 1878, its popularity there 
being due to the abundance and cheapness of 
petroleum. The first plant «used in this 
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country was erected in London in 1891. By 
the end of the year 1900 carburetted water-gas 
plant had been erected in the United Kingdom 
by eighty-one companies or Local Authorities, 
the total gas-producing capacity of the plant 
being 134,570,000 cubic feet per day. 

From time to time objections have been 
raised to the public supply of carburetted 
water-gas, and in 1899 a Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the use of 
water-gas and other gases containing a large 
proportion of carbon monoxide. After hearing 
many experts, the Committee recommended 
that when water-gas is supplied a maximum 
limit for carbon monoxide should be fixed; 
that where such limit is fixed some person 
should be appointed to test for carbon mon- 
oxide ; and that, before any kind of water-gas 
is distributed in any place, due notice should 
be required to be given. 

The recommendations of this Committee have 
apparently been completely ignored by Par- 
liament and the Government Departments up 
to the present time, while the desiiability of 
introducing a statutory calorific standard has 
not yet been discussed by Local Authorities or 
by Parliament, although Professor Lewes in 
his Report to the Birkenhead Corporation (1897) 
and Dr. Harold Colman, of the Birmingham 
Gasworks, have both shown that carburetted 
water-gas hasa lower heating value than coal- 
gas of equal illuminating power. The answer 
to the question as to whether the use of car- 
buretted water-gas should be allowed should 
depend mainly upon the relative prices likely 
to be charged for coal-gas and carburetted 
water-gas, and the terms of the contract made. 
If a standard price has been fixed for 10- 
candle coal-gas, an article ofiless value is being 
obtained if 16-candle carburetted water- 
gas is being supplied, and, therefore, the 
standard price should be slightly lowered. 
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NORWEGIAN TIMBER TRADE. 


It is notorious that the United Kingdom is 
Norway’s largest customer, and this is particularly 
the case in regard to timber and timber goods, 
the annual value of the export of which to this 
country is more than 2,000,000/. The details of this 
trade for the year 1900 are now accessible, and 
reports upon them have been received from the 
Hon. Charles Dundas, British Consul - General, 
and the Vice-Consuls at Fredrikstad and other 
ports concerned in the business, From these 
various documents it is to be gathered that the past 
year gave the Norwegian timber exporters very 
good profits, as also the workmen good wages and 
steady employment. The total quantity exported 
did not differ greatly from that of the two previous 
years, but prices throughout maintained an un- 
usually high level. Towards the close of the year, 
however, a downward tendency appeared to be 
impending. The entire export amounted to 
2,002,243 cubic metres in 1900, as against 1,955,079 
cubic metres in 1899, thus :-— 


1900 1899 
Cub. Metres. Cub. Metres. 


Planed timber ...... 574,214 580, 388 
Sawn 99)... “iageebe 534,283 561,700 
Hewn 5, eane « 101,255 106,294 
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be observed that while planed and sawn 
timber decreased as regards the quantity exported, 
the opposite was the case in round timber. The 
United Kingdom took about double the quantity of 
all other countries put together. From Christian- 


it will 


‘sand the export of sawn deals tothe United King- 


mounted to 237,087 cubic ft. Fredrickstad 
Petained its position as the centre of the Norwe- 
ian flooring trade, the quantity shipped from that 
being over 55 per cent. of the whole of the 
Norwegian export. The total of flooring boards 
sent from this port was 315,722 cubic metres, of 
which 196,059 went to the United Kingdom. By 
the commencement of last year shippers had already 
sold a considerable proportion of their production 
for spring and summer shipment at a basis price of 
gl. per nominal standard for the usual dimensions, 
rin. by 7 in. mixed white c.i.f. to cheap ports on the 
British west coast. They were, therefore, in no hurry 
to sell at the opening of the season, the result being 
that prices for floorings kept on hardening during the 
spring and summer months, especially for colonial 
stuff, for which there was a good demand. Owing 
largely to the scarcity of tonnage and the conse- 
quent rise in freights, prices for fresh sales rose 
during the autumn to o/. 158. and rol., which prices, 
however, buyers but very reluctantly accepted, and 
then only in case of need. At that period, it should 
be explained, stocks were smaller than they had 
been for several years. On the whole the shippers 
did very well, although some of the sales gave poor 
results in consequence of having been made in ad- 
vance without calculating on the considerable rise 
in freights. The available supplies for f. o. w. and 
summer shipment this year are considerably below 
the average, and, according to shippers’ opinions, 
hardly exceed what buyers will need to fill their 
early requirements. As they have consequently 
been holding out for higher prices than buyers can 
afford to pay, comparatively few sales have been 
effected yet for early shipment. A few contracts 
are said to have been closed at about oJ. 1os. for 
mixed whitec. i. f. to good ports on the west coast, 
and the price obtained for redwood boards may be 
put down at about 12/. c. i. f. to similar ports. 
Reporting from the Skiensfjord district (including 
Langesund, Balvig, Porsgrund, and Skiend), Mr. 
Franklin writes:—The timber trade of 1900, 
although good, has not given the profits generally 
believed to be the case. The highly-inflated first 
cost of logs, added to high wages and exorbitantly 
high freights, have necessarily resulted in smaller 
net proceeds to the exporters than one is led to 
imagine when judging from the high sale prices. 
At the present moment the demand is slack at 
reduced prices all round, and as the supply seems 
to be somewhat in excess of the demand, there is in 
consequence a weakness prevailing which does not 
augur well for 1901 business. But, of course, all 
will depend upon the turn things take in the United 
Kingdom and other large consuming countries in 
the immediate future. Very divergent views are 
expressed even by the well-informed as to the pros- 
pects ahead. The production and export of all 
kinds of wood goods from this district in 1900 has 
been larger than usual, but it is of interest to note 
that the stocks of planed goods for export from 
Norway on December 31, 1900, were about 8,500 
standards less than on the same date 1899, and 
as much as 19,000'standards less than on the same 
date 1898, according to figures lately rendered by 
the Norwegian Planed Goods Association. No 
figures are available giving such information as to 
other kinds of wood goods. Skiensfjord ranks 
fourth in the quantity of wood exported from 
Norway. It is on record that as far back 
as 1500 to 1600 Langesund—the outer port 
of Skiensfjord—was the most important timber 
exporting port in Norway, several hundred 
cargoes being shipped yearly, the wood being 
brought down from Skien and other places 
far up country. But things are long since altered. 
each town in the fjord loading up its cargoes within 
its own precincts, principally from Porsgrund. The 
district from Skien up through Telemarken is one of 
the best, if not the best, canalised in Norway, 
whereby timber can pass in rafts at great distances. 
The loughs are so commodious that local passenger 
and goods steamers can pass also, thus creating a 
Considerable traffic. In the latter part of 1899 a 
sharp rise made itself felt in the values of timber of 
all kinds for deliveries during 1900; this kept up 
until the autumn of 1900, when the downward 
tendency set in and things have not rallied since. 
WESLEYAN CHURCH, ERDINGTON, WARWICK.— 
The foundation stones were laid recently of a new 
Wesleyan Church at Erdington, The new church 
will be built in front of the existing building, and 
will be of brick with stone dressings. The main front 
will be to the Station-road. The seating accom- 
modation is for 650 persons. Provision is made in 
the design for a tower with spire, and also by the 
addition of transepts for additional accommodation. 
The architects are Messrs. Ewen Harper & Brother, 
if Birmingham, and the builder is Mr. Isaac Lang- 
; ~. “s Tyburn. The cost is estimated at nearly 





Mr. Robert Lofthouse, F.S.I. 
native of Wensleydale, was senior member of the 
firm of R. Lofthouse & Sons, of Middlesbrough, in 
which town he established himself in practice as an 
architect and surveyor in or about 1875.. Some five 
or six years ago he took his two sons—Mr. J. A. 
Lofthouse and Mr. T, A. Lofthouse—into partner- 
ship. Mr. Lofthouse was a financial valuer under 
the Act to the Middlesbrough Town Council and an 
Ecclesiastical Surveyor for the Diocese of York. 
Of recent architectural works carried out by him 
and his firm we may mention the following :—A 
house at Linthorpe, illustrated in the Builder, Novem- 
ber 25, 1899; premises in Middlesbrough for Messrs. 
Dickson & Benson, 1895-6; the Children’s Hospital 
and Porter’s Lodge, Broomlands, Linthorpe, for the 
Middlesbrough Board of Guardians, 1897-8 ; All 
Saints’ Vicarage House, Middlesbrough, illustrated 
in our columns of July 10, 1897; the Overseers’ 
Offices; the Conservative Club in Corporation- 
road ; and the Offices of the North Eastern Gazette, 
Middlesbrough. Mr. Lofthouse was a founder 
and for some time President of the Cleveland 
Naturalists’ Club. As a member of the Yorkshire 
Archzological Society, and skilled in the use of 
both brush and pencil, he prepared many drawings 
and views for the illustration of Canon Atkinson’s 
“History of the Cleveland District.” 

Mr. C. W. LEE.—We have to announce the 
death, at Hastings, on July 28, of Charles Williams 
Lee, F.S.1L, formerly of the firm of Messrs. Lee 
Brothers & Pain, of London, architects and sur- 
veyors. Mr. Lee had a considerable practice as a 
rating surveyor and in compensation cases, and 
also laid out and supervised the development of 
several building estates in the neighbourhood of 
London. Mr. Lee had retired from the firm for 
some years prior to his decease. 


—_ 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, CULTS, N.B.—The members of the 
Aberdeen U.F, Church Presbytery met in the vestry 
of the St. Paul’s U.F. Church on the 15th ult. Mr. 
D. M‘Millan, architect, was present, and submitted 
to the presbytery the plans and specifications of the 
new U.F. Church to be erected at Cults. The 
building, Mr. M‘Millan said, was designed to accom- 
modate 614 persons. The end gallery was not at 
present so large as it might be, but could be extended 
afterwards and at very little cost. The hall was 
seated for about 275 persons. There is also a work- 
room or ladies’ room, seated to accommodate forty- 
five persons, and provision is made for an organ. It 
is expected the church will be lighted with elec- 





tricity. The estimated cost of the building is 
4,5001. 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


CHESTERFIELD.—The foundation-stones have just 
been laid of an extension of the Sunday School 
premises at the Holywell Cross Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, Chesterfield. The cost of erecting and 
furnishing the building will be about 1,600/., 
exclusive of the cost of the site. The architect is 
Mr. W. C, Jackson, of Chesterfield, and Mr. W. 
Forrest, of Chesterfield, is the builder. 

CHURCH, REDHILL.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Presbyterian church was laid at Redhill 
recently. The design is by Mr. George Lethbridge. 
The accommodation will be at present 500, with 
roo extra in a gallery, which is not at the moment 
being proceeded with. The pews in the transept 
and half-way back in the nave are arranged in 
circular form, with the pulpit as centre. The con- 
tract price is about 5,500/.,and the contract is in 
the hands of Messrs, Willmott & Sons, of London 
and Hitchin. 

TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LEEDS.— 
The memorial-stone of Trinity Congregational 
Church, Leeds—the building now in course of 
erection at the junction of Hillary-place and Wood- 
house-lane which is to take the place of the 
demolished East Parade Chapel—was laid on the 
2oth ult. The building, a Gothic structure, has 
been designed by Mr. G. F. Danby, of Leeds. The 
lecture-hall and classrooms will be ready for open- 
ing in the autumn, but it will probably be another 
year before the church itself, which will provide 
accommodation for about 800 worshippers, is com- 
pleted. For the site between 8,000/. and 9,000l. has 
been paid ; the buildings will cost about 13,500/. 

CHURCH, GOOLE.—A church, dedicated to St. 
Paul, has been erected in the North Ward, Goole, 
and the completed portion—a nave and aisles—was 
consecrated on the 25th ult. The church will, when 
completed, hold 730 people, and will consist of nave 
and aisles, chancel, with north aisle; the south 
aisle is occupied by the organ-chamber and vestry 
accommodation. At the present time only the nave 
and aisles have been built. The style is Early 
Decorated, and the building is externally built of 
red brick, with red terra-cotta dressings to the 
windows and doors, the roofs being covered with 
red tiles. The windows in the aisles are of three 
lights, with simple tracery, the remaining windows 
being lancet lights. ‘The arcades and chancel arch 
are of stone. -A small temporary chancel has been 





formed for present use, The architects for the work 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.—The design submitted (in a 
recent competition) by Messrs. George Baines & 
Reginald Palmer Baines, architects, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C., for this church have been adopted by 
the committee, and the first portion of the scheme, 
including church, vestries, &c., is to be proceeded 
with at once. 

ST. CUTHBERT’S, WITHINGTON.—Messrs. Telford 
Gunson & Son, architects of Manchester, write to 
say that they are the architects for the additions to 
this church, and not Mr. Goldie, as stated in our 
last. Messrs. Goldie were the original architects 
for the church, but are not carrying out the 
additions. 

SLATING WORK AT ASYLUM NEAR ABERDEEN.— 
The Aberdeen City District Lunacy Board has 
accepted the offer of Messrs. Adam & Co., Aber- 
deen, to execute the slating work of the new 
asylum at Kingseat, Newmachar, for about 2,500/. 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., Aberdeen, is 
architect. 

GUINNESS TRUST BUILDINGS IN FULHAM PALACE- 
ROAD.—New buildings have been erected in Fulham 
Palace-road by the Guinness Trust. The buildings 
form the eighth group of workmen’s dwellings 
erected by the Guinness Trust, and occupy a site at 
the Hammersmith end of Fulham Palace-road. 
The site has a frontage to Fulham Palace-road of 
196 ft. and a depth of 330 ft., with a total superficial 
area, including the extension in the rear, of 70,250 ft. 
The buildings consist of four parallel blocks, and 
three smaller blocks are to be put up in the rear, 
divided into 364 tenements, all of the type known 
as associated—not self-contained. There are six 
floors. Hard-pressed red Leicester bricks have been 
used in the erection of the buildings, with dressings 
of artificial stone of a pale buff tint. The mansard 
roofs are covered with Portmadoc slates, and the 
dormer windows are faced with zinc. A bright 
appearance is given to the staircases and landings 
by the use of dados of white tiles. The floors 
throughout are of fireproof construction, the iron 
and concrete flooring of Messrs. Homan & Rogers 
being used, and Wright's fireproof partitions 
are adopted between lavatories, &c. The 
paving of the staircases, landings, and yards 
is of granolithic material. The buildings, when 
completed, will contain 767 rooms, divided into 
364 tenements, as follows :—6g9 one-room tene- 
ments, weekly rents, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 3d.; 191 two- 
room tenements, weekly rents, 43. to 58. 6d.; 100 
three-room tenements, weekly rents, 5s. 3d. to 63. 3d.; 
4 four-room tenements, weekly rents, 63. 3d. to 
6s. 6d, These rents include chimney sweeping and 
the free use of venetian blinds, baths, clubroom, 
and hot-water supplies. All the rooms are fitted 
with venetian blinds. Each living room is supplied 
with a close range fitted with removable oven, a 
food cupboard with ventilating bricks, a coal 
bunker and dresser. The windows have special 
arrangements for ventilating when closed, and 
above the tenement doors are ventilating fanlights 
so as to secure a thorough draught from the 
staircases and lobbies, all of which are lighted by 
windows opening directly into the streets and play- 
grounds between the several blocks. The bath- 
rooms, thirteeen in number, are in the basement 
of the third and clubroom blocks, and each 
is fitted with a solid white glazed earthen- 
ware bath, supplied with hot and cold water. 
The baths are free to tenants at days and hours 
separately allotted for males and females. There 
isa clubroom. The room, which is supplied with 
newspapers, games, &c., will be open free to tenants 
every evening and for one hour in the morning. 
The urnroom is fitted with copper kettles, from 
which boiling water will be served at breakfast and 
teatimes. Adjacent to the urnroom is the drying- 
room, for the purpose of drying tenants’ clothes, if 
desired, at a very small charge. Next to the drying- 
room is the boiler-room, fitted with a horizontal 
independent boiler, which supplies heat to the 
drying-room and clubroom, and hot water to the 
baths and the permanent hot-water service taps 
Beneath the clubroom is a coal store for the sale of 
coal to tenants at practically cost price. At the east 
end of the site a number of lock-up sheds for peram- 
bulators or cycles will be provided and let to 
tenants at a weekly rent of one penny. In each of 
the three areas is a shelter, provided with seats, and 
with clock, placed so as to be visible from most of 
the rooms overlooking the areas. Flowers and 
shrubs are arranged where possible in the areas 
and garden seats at intervals. The buildings are 
illuminated by the electric light. The cost of the 
land and buildings erected and in course of con- 
struction is estimated at 75,600/., and the rents are 
adjusted to a scale that will, it is expected, after 
providing for depreciation, give a net return on the 
expenditure of 3 per cent. per annum. Over 100 
applications have already been received for rooms 
in the completed blocks. The dwellings have been 
erected from the designs of Messrs, N. S. Joseph 
Son, & Smithem, of Finsbury-pavement, the builder 
being Mr. H. L. Holloway, of Deptford. Mr,*T 
Bailey officiated as clerk of the works, and Mr. 





A. E. Ackerman as general foreman. The following 
contractors have been employed on the works :— 
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Foundations, Mr. H. J. Greenham ; fireproof floors, 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers; artificial stone, plas- 
tering, and grano work, Mr. J. Bickley; sanitary 
fittings, Messrs. Shanks & Co. and Farnley Iron 
Company ; ranges, stoves, mantels, and iron rail- 
ings, Messrs, Yates, Haywood, & Co.; tiling, 
Messrs. Wedgwood & Co. ; hot-water work, Messrs. 
Rosser & Russell ; zinc dormers, Messrs. Ewart & 
Co. ; fireproof partitions, Cunnah-Wright Partition 
Syndicate ; electric light wiring, Messrs. Russell & 
Russell ; electric light. fittings, General Electric 
Company; carving, Mr. Gilbert Seale; venetian 
blinds, Fuller’s Manufacturing Company. 

NEW HOSPITAL, CONSTANTINOPLE. — Mr. H. 
Percy Adams, of London, has been commissioned to 
design the new British Hospital at Constantinople. 
The buildings will be on a somewhat extensive 
scale, and stand on a site adjoining the Consulate. 
The existing prison and hospital buildings are to be 
taken down to make room for the new hospital. 


—_ 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE East LONDON WATERWORKS.—Consider- 
able progress has been made with the construction 
of two new reservoirs at Walthamstow, and the 
works were inspected on the 25th ult. by the chair- 
man and directors of the East London Water 
Company. The existing storage reservoirs are 
situated at Walthamstow, and are ten in number, 
having a total area of 319 acres, and a total capacity 
of 1,200,000,000 gallons. The two new reservoirs 
will, when completed, practically double this capa- 
city, not so much by area as by depth. Their 
combined area will be about 180 acres, but as a 
result of their depth their capacity will be 
about ‘ 1,200,000,000 gallons, thus bringing up the 
previous figures to just upon 500 acres area and 
2,400,000,000 gallons capacity. The water supply 
for the existing reservoirs is taken from the River 
Lea just above Chingford pumping-station, where 
it passes either through the Chingford culverts 
at a high level or through the feeder canal at a 
low level. The quantity of water passing down the 
River Lea in one day in winter is often suffi- 
cient to provide the entire supply of the East 
London Water Company for forty days. The new 
reservoirs are placed on the marsh land between 
Ferry-lane and Chingford Mill. They are bounded 
on the west side by the River Lea navigation, and 
on the east by Higham-hill. Between the two reser- 
voirs is a plot of land about 25 acresin extent, which 
site has been given by the Company to Tottenham for 
a recreation ground. As the new reservoirs interfere 
with the existing course of the River Lea and the 
feeder canal, it has been necessary to divert both 
the latter. The new cut for the river is very nearly 
1? mile in length, for the greater part of which the 
sides are formed of concrete walls faced with 

- Kentish rag stone. In place of the old feeder a new 
aqueduct has been built, which starts at Chingford 
Mill with a width of 36ft. It will take in the water 
from the river Lea, and will feed not only the new 
reservoirs but the old also. Owing to the difference 
in levels, however, the last 13ft. of water in the 
new reservoirs will have to be lifted by pumps. 
The width of the aqueduct is reduced to 2o0ft. after 
passing the site of the proposed new pumping 
station, and it finally discharges into the High 
Maynard reservoir, which is one of the existing 
group. The 36-ft. aqueduct will convey 180 million 
gallons of water per day up to the intake of the 
new pumping station, where it is intended to pump 
100 million gallons per day, when the river is in 
good flow, into one of the two new reservoirs. The 
remainder of the water will pass along the 20-ft. 
aqueduct as before described. The motive power 
for actuating the pumps will be at Chingford Mill, 
and will consist of two engines and dynamos com- 
bined, each of 250 horse-power. The reservoirs have 
been constructed by excavating the land and form- 
ing the soil thus removed into the surrounding em- 
bankment walls. The level of the bottom of the reser- 
voirs varies in depth from 8 ft. to 12 ft. below the 
original surface of the land, and the embankments 
are raised so as to give a depth of about 30 ft. of 
water. The slopes of the embankments are 4 to 1 
inside and 2% to 1 outside the reservoirs. To 
render the reservoirs watertight, a puddle wall is 
enclosed within the embankments throughout. A 
trench was first excavated down to the London clay, 
which, in the deepest part. is about 60 ft. below the 
ordinary ground level. This trench is filled in with 
puddle, which is well keyed into the existing clay, 
and is brought up to the top of the embankment. 
Consequently, the whole of the water in the 
reservoirs will be contained inside a puddle wall, 
the entire reservoir being watertight. The two 
reservoirs will be connected by a tunnel about 
550 yards in length. There is also a short tunnel 
for discharging the water into the canals leading to 
the filter-beds, which are situated at Lea Bridge. The 
works are being carried out under the supervision 
of Mr. Bryan, the company’s engineer, by Messrs. 
S. Pearson & Son, of Westminster, the contractors. 
The work of construction is being pushed on, and 
there is every reason to expect that in the spring 
of next year the reservoirs will be ready to store 
water for the summer’s use. On account of the 
rapid increase of the population in the company’s 
district it was decided some time ago to make a 
very large addition to the existing storage and to 











that which will be completed in 1902. The com- 
pany therefore introduced a Bill into Parliament in 
1899 for the construction of 5,000,000,000 gallons 
additional storage, higher up the valley of the Lea. 
This Bill was rejected by Parliament; but an 
identical Bill was introduced in 1900, and was 
passed. The scheme, as sanctioned, involves the 
purchase of upwards of 1,000 acres of land on 
which to construct the reservoirs and other works, 
and the bulk of this land has already been acquired. 
—Times. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs. James Brooks & Son, 35, Wellington- 
street, have entered into partnership with Mr. G. H. 
Godsell, of Hereford, and the firm will henceforth 
bear the title of “James Brooks, Son, & Godsell.” 
Mr. Brooks, for considerations of health, will to a 
great extent retire from active practice, but will 
continue to supervise the work of the office—— 
Messrs. Essex, Nicol, & Goodman, architects, Bir- 
mingham, have removed their offices from 8, New- 
hall-street, to Colmore House, 21, Waterloo-street, 
Birmingham. 

ABERDEEN TOWN AND COUNTY HALL.—At their 
annual meeting on July 25, the Aberdeen County 
and Municipal Buildings Commissioners, in accord- 
ance with a report by Mr. William Kelly, architect, 
Aberdeen, resolved that the Joint Town and County 
Hall should be redecorated and that the electric 
light should be introduced in place of gas. 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM, MANCHESTER. — Mr. 
W. O. E. Meade-King, C.E., attended on the 23rd 
ult. at the Manchester Town Hall on behalf of the 
Local Government Board to hear evidence for or 
against the proposal of the City Council to borrow 
60,0001. for the purpose of building houses at 
Blackley in place of those which have been or will 
be demolished by street improvements in the centre 
of the city. There was no opposition to the scheme 
in principle, but Mr. Tom Cook, architect, submitted 
that the houses proposed to be built should be 
placed east and west instead of north and south, or 
else be semi-detached, so that the sun’s rays might 
have free access to the living-rooms during some 
portion of each day. The Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. 
Hudson) explained the scheme in detail. The Cor- 
poration, he said, were under obligations to provide 
house accommodation for the labouring class in 
place of the dwellings which had to be demolished 
because of the Rochdale-road, Fairfield-street, and 
Long Millgate improvements. In respect of the 
Rochdale-road improvement seventy-two houses 
had to be demolished, providing for 346 persons; 
in Fairfield - street the number of houses 
affected was fifty-nine, and of persons 219; and 
as to Long Millgate the number of houses 
was eighteen, and of persons ninety-four. Alto- 
gether the number of houses taken down was 149, 
and of persons displaced 659. In order to make up 
for this demolition and removal, the Corporation 
proposed to erect upon their estate at Blackley 150 
cottages, affording accommodation for 750 persons. 
At the same time they proposed to erect fifty-three 
houses, accommodating 265 persons, to meet 
demands arising from the operations of the Sanitary 
Acts. Access to the new houses would be gained 
by means of the electric trams and the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company’s new line. The 
rental of the houses taken down averaged 5s. od, 
and it was intended to give at Blackley better 
accommodation and a small garden for 5s. 6d. a 
week. Under these circumstances the Corporation 
desired that they might be allowed to borrow the 
money for the longest period allowed by law—sixty 
years. 

NEW BUILDING BY-LAWS AT MIDDLESBROUGH. 
—It was reported at a recent meeting of the Plans 





Committee of the Middlesbrough Corporation that | y 


a deputation had seen Mr. Grant Lawson, M.P., the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Local Government 
Board, in his rooms at the House of Commons, 
with reference to the objections to the new building 
by-laws for Middlesbrough. Mr. Grant Lawson 
said that the only point that need be discussed was 
the question of paving back passages. The by-law 
required that all back passages not exceeding 12 ft. 
should have 6 in. of concrete foundation. Mr. Grant 
Lawson argued that there was no necessity for it in 
towns like Middlesbrough, and he gave them to 
understand that there was no chance, if they stood 
out for a concrete foundation in narrow back streets, 
of the new by-laws being sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board, and as they wanted them 
approved and in operation as soon as possible they 
gave way, and a few days afterwards the new 
by-laws obtained the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The changes in the by-laws had 
since been communicated to all the builders and 
architects in the town,—Councillor Baker wished to 
know how back passages were now to be made.— 
The Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. Alf. Sockett) replied 
that there was no alteration of the old by-law save 
the omission of the six inches of concrete foundation. 
—After further discussion, Councillor T. Baker 
moved that all plans sent in before the new by-laws 
received the approval of the Local Government 
Board be passed. This was seconded by Councillor 
Bruce, and carried.—Yorkshire Herald. 

COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SocIETY —A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
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the Commons and Footpaths Preservation So¢j 
was held on Thursday, the 25th ult., at 1, Great 
College-street, Westminster, under the Presidency of 
the chairman, the Rt. Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre. It 
was reported that the Society had received a number 
of objections to the enclosure of Stonehenge, ang to 
the proposed diversion of the right of way runnin 
through the remains. Letters from Professor W 
M. Flinders Petrie and others were read ur. ving 
that steps should be taken to secure the protection 
of free public access to the stones, and opposing any 
alteration of the existing roadway. _It was resolyeq 
to approach the local authorities on the subject, ang 
to make full inquiries as to the effect of the 
enclosure and _ proposed alteration. It 
stated that projected light railway schemes 
would injure various commons in the counties 
of Middlesex and Suffolk, and the Society 
decided to take such steps as might be necessary to 
protect the public rights involved. The secre 
Mr. L. W. Chubb, reported that the Society haq 
assisted in securing the insertion of clauses for the 
preservation of common land, rights of way, or 
open spaces in the following among other Bills 
during the current session :—London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway (various powers), Barrow-in. 
Furness Corporation, Leeds Corporation Water, 
Bournemouth Corporation, Christ’s Hospital (Lon. 
don), Manchester Corporation, and Bethlehem 
Hospital. Exception was taken to the Portmadoc 
Beddgelert, and South Snowdon Railway Bill, 
which would, it was feared, seriously interfere with 
the amenities of the Snowdon district. It was 
stated that it is proposed to run an electric railway 
from Portmadoc to the foot of Llyn Gwynant, and 
in connexion with the railway it is sought to dam 
up the waters of Llyn Llydaw and Llyn Teyrn, 
two well-known lakes lying on the eastern 
slope of Snowdon. The overflow, which forms 
the river Glaslyn, would be conducted in 
pipes through the romantic ravine known as 
Cwm Dyli, and the water would be utilised at a 
large electric power station to be erected near the 
head of Llyn Gwynant. The Committee resolved 
to oppose this and several other Bills, unless satis- 
factory terms could be come to with the promo- 
ters. Grants were made towards the protection of 
an open space near Midhurst, and the Tegulation of 
Leagrave Common, Bedford. A provisional arrange- 
ment for the preservation of Goodwick Moor and 
Hill, Pembroke, was approved. Under the scheme 
a considerable portion of the commons will, it is 
hoped, be vested in the Parish Council, with the 
object of protecting them from further encroach- 
ments. It;was reported that over fifty fresh cases of 
enclosure of common land and roadside waste, or 
obstruction of rights of way, had been referred to 
the Society for assistance during the past month, 
and the Committee was altogether dealing with 
upwards of 100 cases, thirty-six different counties 
being affected. ri 

MEMORIAL TABLET IN CHURCH NEAR ABER- 
DEEN.—On the 24th ult. there was unveiled in Mary- 
culter Parish Church a memorial tablet erected in 
memory of the late Rev. George Duncan, who was 
minister of the parish for twenty-five years. The 
tablet was designed by Mr. Macgregor Chalmers, 
architect, Glasgow, and is formed of alabaster with 
glass mosaic centre, the picture in the latter repre- 
senting Christ enthroned. 

BUILDING BY-LAWS, SOUTH SHIELDS. — The 
building trade in South Shields is seriously ham- 
pered at present owing to the difficulty caused by the 
new building by-laws, which came into operation 
early this year. Certain amendments to the by-laws 
were suggested by the Corporation, and the Local 
Government Board inserted various clauses, one of 
which was with reference to lateral space. It pro- 
vided that such space should be 20 ft. between the 
staircase, or any building, and the wall of the back- 
ard. Conferences have taken place, on several 
occasions, between the builders of the town and the 
Corporation, and the former contend that, given 
16 ft. from the centre of the back lane to the stait- 
case, they could continue erecting the class of 
houses most required by the people of South 
Shields. An effort will be made, I understand, to 
amend the by-law, so that the 20 ft. lateral space 
should be taken as from the centre of the back 
street, for there is no building estate in South 
Shields laid out in accordance with this provision of 
the by-laws. The crisis is having a serious ¢€ ect 
upon the labour market in the town, and building 
operations have come to almost a standstill — 
“ELFIN,” in the Newcastle Chronicle. 

Bow CHURCH AND THE CENTRAL LONDON 
Raitway.—A claim for compensation for damage 
to Bow Church, Cheapside, done and apprehended 
from the construction of the Central London Rai 
way came before the Common Serjeant and a spec 
jury at Guildhall a few days ago. The jury — 
adjourned to view the church, it was announce " 
their return that the case had been settled for 1,000 
and costs. ‘ 

THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO QUEEN = 
—The following letter has been received from Lor 
Esher :— ae 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 

Westminster, S.W., July 12, Igol. 

Queen Victoria Memorial. of 

DEAR Sirs,—In further reply to your wer 3 ; 
May 7 last, forwarding the resolution pero es 
special general meeting of the Royal Institu 
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British Architects, I now have the honour to inform 
ou that in accordance with the desire of the meet- 
ing this resolution has been laid before the Execu- 
tive Committee appointed by H.M. the King. I am 
instructed to say that the Committee see no reason 
to depart from their original decision, taken after 
careful and due deliberation.—I have the honour to 
remain your obedient servant, ESHER. 
The Secretaries, A f 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The resolution referred to, which urged upon the 
Executive Committee the desirability of inviting 
designs for the memorial from all British architects 
in open competition, was passed on April 29 at a 
special general meeting convened on the requisition 
of twelve subscribing members.—Fournal of the 
2.1.B.A. 

Sarre STONE LIME.—We have tested a sample 
of lime sent to us by Messrs. C. E. Hillman & Co., 
of Tunbridge Wells. It is a remarkably pure 
calcium oxide, there being but few traces of siliceous 
spicules or foreign matter present. It “slacks” 
vigorously, rapidly disintegrating, and the lumps 
break up quickly, enabling the sand as used for 
mortar to be readily incorporated. Practically 
none of the sample sent has proved to be inert. 
This lime, in mortar, sets firmly and hard. An 
experiment shows that two stock bricks joined 
together by this lime made into mortar with sharp 
builders’ sand, and placed in the open for five weeks, 
could with difficulty be broken apart by repeated 
plows with a hammer. Some of the mortar still 
adhered to the bricks, and portions of the bricks 
themselves were broken, coming away with some 
mortar. Our opinion is that this is a first-class 
lime. 

St. MARY WOOLNOTH.—We should have men- 
tioned that the measured drawings of this church 
by Mr. A. C. Bossom, pnblished in our issue of 
July 20, gained for their authcr the Royal Academy 
first silver medal and books prize for measured 
drawings in December of last year. 

BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— The 
Battersea Polytechnic are intending to extend their 
day technical courses for next session (commencing 
in September), to include a course suitable for lads 
entering the offices of architects, quantity surveyors, 
sanitary and municipal engineers. The course will 
be arranged to extend over two years, and will in- 
clude the subjects required for the preliminary 
examination of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, in addition to instructions in more distinctly 
technical subjects and workshop practice. The 
course will be intended for boys proposing to take 
the more professional and higher parts of the work 
as distinct from the existing artisan courses in build- 
ing, which are intended to give lads some technical 
ra practical training before entering builders’ work- 
shops, 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


_BRICKLAYERS’ STRIKE, HARTLEPOOLS. — The 
bricklayers’ strike at the Hartlepools, which has 
lasted twelve weeks, was settled on the 24th ult., at 
a meeting of the Teesside Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion and the men. The men asked for a penny per 
hour advance, and have accepted a halfpenny, upon 


_— in regard to rules being made on both 
sides, 
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LEGAL. 
ACTION BY A CARPENTER AND BRICK- 
LAYER FOR PERSONAL INJURIES, 


THE case of Holman v. Moore & Son came before 
Mr. Justice Kennedy and a special jury in the 
King’s Bench Division on the 25th ult., an action 
brought by the plaintiff, George Holman, a carpenter 
and bricklayer, residing at Addlestone, against the 
defendants, Messrs. Moore & Sons, millers, of Addle- 
stone, for compensation for personal injuries sus- 
ne through the negligent driving of a carman in 
: ¢ defendant's employ. The defendants admitted 
lability, and the only question for the jury was what 
amount of damages the plaintiff was entitled to. 

It seemed that on September 28 last the plaintiff 
Was returning home from work in the evening 
when the defendants’ two-horse van, in order to get 
in front of another van, was driven on to the footh- 
path, with the result that the plaintiff was forced 
against some railings and thrown down, one of the 
Wheels Passing over him and severely bruising and 
ene him. The plaintiff had to keep to his bed 
pa = weeks, and for several more weeks was 
por le to follow his occupation. The medical 
} ~ ence was to the effect that the injury the plain- 
i oe suffered might be permanent. 

: = er the jury awarded the plaintiff 140l. 

Judgment accordingly. 





HEAVY CLAIM FOR DAMAGES AGAINST 
THE BRADFORD CORPORATION, 


MR. JUSTICE JoYcE, in the Chancer Division on 
Ps ang ult., concluded the hearing of the case of 
tion er & Sons, Limited, v. the Bradford Corpora- 
pe a action in which the plaintiffs claimed an 
et. 10n restraining the defendants from obstruct- 

§ the flow of water in the Bradford Beck and 


from allowing out and in sluice-gates already 
erected by the defendants across the Beck to re- 
main. The plaintiffs also claimed 33,794/. for 
damage caused to their premises on July 12, 1900, 
by the obstruction of the Beck on the part of the 
defendants. The defendants, by their defence, 
alleged contributory obstruction on the part of the 
plaintiffs by placing pipes across the Beck where 
covered by their buildings, and they further denied 
obstruction of the kind complained of, and set-up 
that the damage caused was the result of vis major. 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., Mr. Hughes, K.C.. and 
Mr. Kenyon Parker, appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
and Sir R. T. Reid, KC., Mr. E. Tindal Atkin- 
son, K.C., Mr. Younger, K.C.,and Mr. Waugh for 
the defendant Corporation. 

It appeared from the opening statement of Sir 
Edward Clarke that the question to be determined 
was whether the damage done to the plaintiffs’ 
premises in July of last year was caused by the 
interference by the defendants with the Bradford 
Beck which passed under the plaintiff's works and 
which, at the end of the year 1899, was as the 
plaintiff's alleged obstructed by the defendants in 
the erection of sluice gates across the Beck. The 
Bradford Beck rose at Thornton, came through 
the City-receiving tributaries on the way 
and eventually ran into the river Aire. In 
the year 1864 the plaintiffs purchased a piece of 
land of about 4,600 square yards in area which was 
occupied by an old warehouse, and the purchase 
carried with it the ownership of half the Beck. In 
1869, upon a portion of the purchase, a mill was 
erected. In the year 1875 the plaintiffs purchased 
3,898 square yards of land to the north of the previous 
purchase. ‘lhe purchases were on both sides of the 
Beck and therefore included the Beck, and in 1876 
buildings were erected over the Beck and the plans 
of these buildings were lodged with the Corporation. 
Mr. Ambler, the head of the plaintiff firm, was then 
Chairman of the Bradford Corporation. The plans 
were passed and the buildings were erected. In 
1885 the plaintiffs purchased another 16,300 square 
yards of land and a strip that ran along the middle 
of the Beck, and so they became possessed of the 
whole of the Beck ; and immediately after that pur- 
chase a building called the new warehouse was 
erected. In 1888 there were some exchanges of 
land between the defendants and the plaintiffs 
in a matter of arranging frontages. Before 
the end of the year 1890 the plaintiffs had 
placed across the Beck certain pipes for the pur- 
poses of their business, which was that of mohair 
and worsted spinners, and the defendants’ case 
was that this formed an obstruction of the Beck, 
and reduced the sectional area of the Beck as it 
passed under the plaintiff's premises. In the year 
1895 the defendants gave notice to the plaintiffs to 
remove those pipes, but that notice was not com- 
plied with, the plaintiffs claiming to put the pipes 
there. In the year 1899 the defendants, at a dis- 
tance of about 210 yards below the plaintiff’s pre- 
mises, put across the Beck certain sluices—about 
24 ft. beiow Lionel-street Bridge. These works 
were put in by the defendants in connection with 
electric lighting works which they were authorised 
to carry out by Act of Parliament. There was one 
sluice put across the Beck and two at the side close 
by the two sluices at the side supplying water to 
ponds in connection with Corporation works. On 
July 12, 1900, during a thunderstorm, the Beck, in 
which there was usually from 6 in. to 12 in. of 
water, was flooded. The water rose very rapidly. 
It rose over the top of Lionel-street Bridge, and 
flooded over the top of the sluice to the extent of 
2 ft. Thesluices held up the planks and pieces of 
wood which came down the Beck and the place 
was blocked. The water was thus headed back to 
the plaintiff's premises and did damage to the extent 
of 33,0001. 

Mr. R. E. Middleton, C.E., of Westminster, gave 
evidence for the plaintiffs to the effect that if the 
water had been going down the Beck on July 12, 
1900, at the level it would have gone down had 
there been no sluices, the water would not have 
risen to the height of the pipes crossing the Beck 
beneath the plaintiff's premises. 

Other evidence having been given. 

Sir Robert Reid, for the defendants, asked the 
learned Judge to hold that the damage to the 
plaintiff's property was in no way the result of any 
action of the sluices. 

Evidence having been given on behalf of the 
defendants by Mr. J. H. Cox, M.Inst.C.E., the City 
Surveyor of Bradford, and other witnesses, his lord- 
ship reserved judgment. 





FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


AT Southwark police-court on Saturday last, be- 
fore Mr. Paul Taylor, a long-standing dispute as to 
the rebuilding of the Horseshoe beer-house, Old 
Kent-road, was finally settled. 

Mr. Andrews appeared for the London County 
Council and Mr. Percy Gates was for the defendants, 
Mr. Hoskins, a builder, and the New Westminster 
Brewery Company, the owners of the premises. 

Mr. Andrews stated that there was an appeal to 
Mr. Kennedy, some time ago, under Section 150 of 
the London Building Act, against a notice of objec- 
tion, which had been served by the District Sur- 
veyor, Mr. Dicksee, at the request of the London 





County Council, to the rebuilding of the Horseshoe 








beerhouse without fireproof separation between the 
lower part, which was to be used for trade, and the 
upper part, which was to be used as a dwelling. 
Mr. Kennedy allowed the appeal of the builder 
against the notice of objection, but agreed to 
state a case. In stating the case Mr. Kennedy 
found as a fact that the lower part of the 
premises was to be used for trade and the 
upper part for habitation, The Divisional Court 
comprising the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Lawrance, dismissed the appeal of the London 
County Council on the case stated, and the Council 
then took the matter to the Court of Appeal. The 
Court of Appeal held that as the magistrate had 
found as a_ fact that the lower part was 
to be used for trade purposes and the upper 
part as a dwelling-house, they were bound by 
that finding, and they therefore allowed the appeal 
of the Council. At the same time they inti- 
mated that if it had been open to them to find the 
facts they would have found them differently. In 
the meantime the district surveyor served a notice 
of irregularity on the builder, under Section 161, 
and had the decision of the Court of Appeal been 
entirely in the Council’s favour on the merits, they 
would have been entitled to require compliance with 
the regulations as to fireproof separation. The 
notice was not complied with, and a summons was 
obtained so as to be within the statutory period of 
six months, but it was adjourned pending the result 
of the appeal. The appeal having now been 
decided, he (Mr. Andrews) was instructed to say 
that as the building was erected on the faith of 
Carritt wv. Godson, which decided that fireproof 
separation did not apply to public-houses, the 
Council did not feel justified now in proceeding any 
further on that summons, and he therefore asked 
leave to withdraw it accordingly. 

The Magistrate: Very well, let it be marked 
withdrawn. 

The summons was then marked withdrawn. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


6,085.—AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS, ALARMS, XC. : 
F. Grinnell.—The object of the invention is to sound 
an alarm when the sprinklers are at work, but to 
prevent the alarm from being sounded by fluctua- 
tions in the supply pipe. Water is admitted through 
a valve (when lifted) in the supply pipe into another 
pipe, which is in communication with a container, 
whence a pipe extends to a diaphragm chamber so 
as to complete a circuit which will sound an elec- 
trical or other alarm, or the water may be caused 
to work a water-motor. In the case of a fluctuating 
flow of water through the valve in the supply pipe 
it will escape through an outlet, but when the 
working of the sprinklers will induce a continuous 
flow, the differential accumulation in the container 
operates a diaphragm which is joined with springs 
to a valve that hastens the sounding of the alarm 
and shuts the outlet. Various other modifications 
of the apparatus are specified. 

6,098. —A LAVATORY BASIN: M. $¥. Adams.—A 
basin, rectangular on plan, is fastened with lugs to 
be built into the wall. The overflow is put on one 
side ; on the other side is the inlet. The discharge 
pipe has apertures for purposes of cleaning, and for 
an overflow a hollow xylonite plug is adopted. 

6,131.—METAL PLATES FOR BUILDERS’ USE : 
Count von Geldern-Egmond zu Arcen and Baroness I. 
von Lipowska.—To render the plate stiff in any 
direction its sides are bulged outwards ; the bulges 
may have various cross sections, and are disposed, 
if desired, in symmetrical patterns. 

6,142.—A CIRCULAR-SAW GUARD: C. T. Burgess 
and W. B. Burgess.—The guard is supported by a 
bar which is set parallel to the shaft of the saw and 
is held up with a bracket fixed at the back of the 
bench and with an arm secured to the fence ; upon 
the bar are pivoted a plate (made in two parts) which 
serves as a Shield tor the back of the saw and also 
a casting, in the guide way of which a front shield- 
ing plate is adjustably mounted ; to the latter plate, 
and also to sustaining links, are pivoted other plates, 
which shield the sides of the saw. By another 
arrangement the plate which shields the back of the 
saw is rendered applicable for differently sized saws 
by being mounted upon a pivot on the casting and 
being clamped with a slotted stay. 

6,188. — CONDUITS FOR CONDUCTORS (ELECTRI- 
CAL): $. B. Boutillier and W. B, Hunter.—Metal 
tubes have a lining of asbestos, which is fitted in a 
spiral shape by being rolled upon a rather smaller 
mandrel that is turned so as to expand the spiral in 
position, where it may be secured with cement, 
inside the tube. 

6,189.—A PIPE-WRENCH: O. Oiteson.—A grip is 
provided by means of a fixed jaw upon the handle 
of the wrench and a movable jaw upon a stem 
pivoted to a piece and forced with a spring towards 
the fixed jaw. The head of a screw which adjusts 
the piece upon the handle will engage with a notch 
in the handle and its middle pin will enter a hole 
under the fixed jaw. 
6,209.—SPIGOT AND SOCKET PIPE-JOINTS: A. A. 
Knudson.—The joints and electrical bonds of street 
pipes and mains are devised to obviate the shunting 
of currents around the joints. In the case of a 








leaded spigot-and-socket joint a leaden packing 
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encloses the metal contacts which are separated 
from the jute packing, whilst each of them has a 
circular metal, or a coiled wire, washer. For the 
rivet contact may be substituted a screwed plug 
having a wire washer, or a single piece retained 
with a channel pin, or a metal plug only. 

6,222.—APPARATUS FOR LIFTS AND HOISTS: 
Pedrick & Ayer Co.—Air is supplied under pressure 
to the opposite ends of a pneumatical cylinder, and 
a three-way cock is inserted in a pipe that joins the 
ends of the cylinder ; if the cylinder ends are opened 
to one another and at the same time closed to 
exhaust, the piston will descend by reason of the 
greater pressure exerted upon the greater upper 
surface ; in the case of the premature descent of the 
load (if air should leak past the cylinder) the end of 
a lever which is fastened on to a friction collar will 
lift and open a relief valve. 

6,234.—WATER SUPPLY FOR DOMESTIC PUR- 
POSES: W. McCallum, $. Blakney, and C. R. 
Sartlett.—The inventors provide means whereby 
the turning on of any hot-water tap shall light the 
heater and so afford a supply of hot water. A 
valve in a chamber of the gas-supply pipe prevents 
—under normal conditions—the gas from flowing 
to the discharge nozzle, mixer, and burner, its 
position being controlled by that of a leaky piston 
within the water chamber, which is connected with 
the water-supply pipe, whilst a tube conveys the 
water from the chamber around the heater coils to 
the hot-water taps, the piston and valve being 
rigidly connected with a rod inserted through a 
flexible diaphragm. When a hot-water tap is opened 
the pressure upon one side of the piston becomes 
lessened, whilst the pressure upon the other side 
presses back the piston and valve so as to open the 
gas supply, a by-pass from the chamber igniting the 
as 


gas. 

6,238. — MANUFACTURE OF WHITE CEMENT: 
Terranova Industrie, C. A. Kapferer & W. Schleuning. 
—As a modification of the process specified in 
No. 17,853 of 1899, and in substitution of natural 
feldspar, are employed certain equivalent non- 
ferruginous artificial elements, composed of acid 
silicates frittings and glass, of alkalies or alkaline 
earths, with silica and clay. 

6242 and 6324-5.—APPARATUS FOR AUTOMATI- 
CALLY LOCKING THE WELL-DOORS OF LIFTS: 
F.C. Etchells.—A weight that slides upon a rod 
closes from left to right a gate, after the “Bost- 
wick 4 kind, and the gate is then locked with a 
spring which keeps in place pivoted bell-crank 
levers that are linked together. As the cage 
reaches the floor the lower ends of the levers are 
moved by a striker attached to the cage, and a 
Spring-nose upon one of the levers is lowered for 
the unlocking of the gate. A catch keeps the 
opened gate in position, and as the cage is moved 
away the catch falls, whereupon the gate is shut, 
and a spring-nose upon the other lever locks 
it again. 6,324—For a vertically sliding door a 
lever having hinged spring-noses is pivoted in a 
casing at the side of the door, the lower end being 
pressed inwards witha spring for locking the closed 
door, With the arrival of the cage one of the 
noses becomes disengaged through the forcing up- 
wards of a lever, whilst the other nose is forced 
for wards into engagement with the raised door. 
6,325.—For well doors after the portcullis kind, 
the doors, each of which has an angle-iron frame, 
slide in continuous angle-iron guides in the shaft, 
and are joined with ropes so that the lower one 
descends as the upper one ascends. The upper 
door will overbalance the lower one, and the doors 
are therefore self-supporting. 

6,251.—METAL TIE-BARS : E, Schild and F, Lorey. 
—For fastening beams to one another or to walls 
are devised slotted tie-bands or strips of metal, 
which may have their ends split or turned outwards 
at a right angle, the slots being sufficiently large to 
take cross-dowels (in the case of stonework) or 
slotted anchoring-bars, and bolts or cramps fasten 
the bars to the beams or woodwork. The con- 
trivance is described as being applicable also for 
use with stone blocks, trussed girders, arches, 
temporary buildings, and so on. 

6,255.—A WINDOW FASTENING : $. R. Charles- 
worth.—To the top meeting-rail of the lower sash is 
secured a sleeve in which will slide a bolt or catch 
of which the nose engages with a set of recesses 
cut in a rack-plate upon a side rail of the upper 
sash ; the bolt is normally held in its working 
position with a spring, and has a knob for its 
handle. 

0,295.—A VENTILATOR: W. E. Aldous and F. D, 
Aldous.—The ventilator, which is intended for 
houses, churches, factories, schools, sewers, and 
other structures, has openings for the entrance of 
fresh air in its upper part and a central passage 
down which the air flows for escape through a 
divided cone to an annular space within the shaft. 
The fresh and vitiated currents of air become 
mingled in the space, and the vitiated air ascends 
through passages at the side of the shaft to escape 
beneath the hood or screen at the top of the shaft. 
Inlets are provided that will draw impure air to the 
ventilator from remoter portions of the building. 

6,318.—THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROOFS: C. 
Loehle-—Tlhe inventor seeks means of discarding 
the use of intermediate internal columns and 
girders. He constructs each plane section of the 
roof framework of timber, concrete. or iron, 
strutted and braced as a girder so that it shall be 








self-supporting. The steep sides of the roof are 
glazed and may have pivoted windows. For a 
sector-shaped or circular roof he strengthens the 
slopes with radial concrete beams or struts and 
curved horizontal iron bars, and fits the steep side 
with windows inside the line of pressure of the 
concaved structure. 

6,331.—AN APPLIANCE FOR FIRE-ESCAPES: 
H. W. Racey.—The lowering apparatus is provided 
with a brake that will control the rate of its 
descent. The suspending rope acts as an auto- 
matical brake upon pulleys through the weight of 
the person who is making his escape, which also 
presses a pulley, upon a radial arm, against the 
rope. A hand-wheel supplies additional brake- 
power. 

6,338. — THE MOULDING OF BUILDING-SLABS, 
BLOCKS, PANELS, &c.: E. E. von Hedemann and 
R. von Hedemann.—For the manufacture of slabs, 
panels, blocks of plaster of Paris or concrete, and 
so on, is devised an apparatus consisting of a cruci- 
form mould, in four sections, which is mounted 
upon a base-plate, the size of the cast slabs being 
altered at will by the insertion of loose end-pieces 
into the sections, Vertical iron plates moved with 
screwed shafts constitute the mould, in the centre 
of which is a base-plate carrying a tubular core ; 
for casting separate slabs a four-sided core is 
placed around it; for casting chimney-tops and 
similar goods an annular mould is made, with two 
concentrical tubes in the middle portion of the 
mould ; and in the case of corner blocks the aper- 
ture made by the tubular core will afford space for 
carrying an iron strengthening-bar through the 
block. 

6,343.-—A CHIMNEY-TOP AND COWL: W. Pollard, 
F. 1. Pollard. and F. T. Pollard.—Over the mouth 
of an up-take pipe is fitted a headpiece, which has 
side openings and is carried upon ball bearings on 
a bracket that will serve for air inlets. On to the 
bracket is cemented a bevelled channel-ring, which 
forms a ball-race. In the socket of the headpiece 
overlapping the brackets is cemented another 
bevelled channel-ring. An oblique rod set in a 
screw-clamp carries a vane, and the settlement of 
soot upon the bearings is obviated by means of a 
flange inside the headpiece. 

6,375.—AN ANTI-FOULING COMPOSITION : R. Kopp. 
—For coating metallic structures is prepared a film 
of coal oil, to which is applied without delay an 
anti-corrosive paint made up of equal parts of red 
lead, French zinc (oxide of zinc), and Portland 
cement mixed with oil and a dryer. For marine 
purposes arsenic is added to the paint, after which 
is applied an anti-barnacle coating compounded of 
equal parts of red lead, verdigris, zinc dust, French 
zinc, with oil and a dryer. 
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MEETINGS. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members, 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
July 15.—By]R. & J. R. Mitcue tr (at Cocker- 
mouth). : 


Brigham, Cumberland—Enclosures of land, 34 a. 
or. 39 p., f. 
Four cottages and oa. rr. 6p., f. ae 
Enclosures of land, 31 aor. 9 p., f. .......... 
Mosser, Cumberland.—Bramley Farm, 139 a. or. 
to p. ; also allotments, 265 a. 1 r. 37 p., f..... 
July 18.—By S. & G. KinGsTon (at Holbeach). 
Holbeach, Lincs.—Various enclosures, 65 a. 2 r. 
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uly 19.—By E. & S. Smit. se 

Walthamstow.— 2, 4, 6, and 8, Edinburgh-rd., f. 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 

Upper East Smithfield.—No. 15, e.r. 552......... 475 

East Ham.—3 to 13 (odd), Mansa. a 


Te W4BLL - cece cece ee cece cece eerste case ceneee 1,5 
Pimlico.—s, Charlwood-rd., u.t. 223 yrs., g.r. 62, oe 
Ff. SGhesssoees piepicemic cee wecbokvusive ts seeets 300 
Bow.—151 to 159 (odd), Devon’s-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., 
Zr. 15L..06. eees 980 


.15 OPO were re eee e recess sesseees 
July 20.—By T. W. Gaze & Son (at Norwich). 
Morley St. Peter, Norfolk.—The Old Hall Farm, 
0S Ms TRO, ty MOU Ce os osc. ga caedecetes 
A freehold farmhouse and 137 a. 2r. 30p. .... 
By G. Durrant & Sons (at Norwich). 
Mundham, Norfolk.—Mundham Mill and 27 a. 


2,000 
1,825 


SRO SOME. so cer es<cenesccesKe ices * 500 
Freehold house and 1 a.21r.20p. ..........06 155 
By P. M. PuckrincE (at Oxford). 


y 
Clanfield, sana niderecet Farm, 123 a. 2 r. 
REG Sere LeUSisaaaeaebsutawscasige) siceceicesls 
vy HARMAN Bros. (on the Estate). 
Telscomte Cliffs, Sussex.—Ambleside-av., &c., 


2,400 


96 plots of building land, f. (in lots).......... 3,181 
July 22.—By Beate & Capps. 

Hampstead.—116, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 47 yrs., gr. 

leg Te OSL... se eeeecncreesecnce posecese seoce . 630 
Notting Hill.—64 and 66, Cambridge-gdns., u.t. 

Gab OrGi5 0. 200. BBB: ce cive cviagevicncess 1,450 

By Brackett & Sons. 

Tottenham Court-rd.—16, Alfred-pl., u.t. 3} yrs., 

eS A an 200 
Covent Garden.—Floral-st., f.g.r. 1o/., reversion 

IM 28 YTS. 0.00. seccccecccesccccccccee coves 460 
Piccadilly.—No. 167, a profit rental of rood. for 


BE GEG: iv kvtb ope cqenin SASK BERS CRleooENEES OS 160 





By CuEtwynp, Lioyp, & Dean, 
Kensington. —-1a, Berkeley-gdns., f., r. 602. ....,, 
By Messrs. KEMSLEY. 
Navestock, Essex.—Yew Tree Farm, 68 a. or, 


TDs y fo MTD, 2 be sc ect ctniewe eben eu Sacre 
Little Dunmow, Essex.—Rose Farm, 33 acres, f, 
Enclosures of land, 25 a. 2r.9 p., f. ........ 


Kinc & CHASEMORE, 
Thakeham, Sussex.—Two erclosures of land, 5 a. 
DK. Te gilcsciee seahorse tecompoate esse hse 
Part of Greenhurst Farm, 27 a., f. ............ 
Duke’s Rough Woodland, 10 a. 3 r.op., f. -... 
A freehold cottage and 2a.0%.7Dp. ........., 
East and West Common Fields, 15 a. 1 r. 20 p., 
Enclosures of market garden ground, 3a, 3r, 
Wagner's and 1 &. 18. 22 Py ficecccccccccccecs 
Stream Farm, 21 a 3 Yr. 14 p 

Pulborough, Sussex.—Little Brindsbury Farm, 
64 a., 

By MaTTHEws, MatTruHews, & Goopman. 
Kentish ‘'own.—48, Shirlock-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r, 
Sh, ERG g Dh SOls cheeses. accents seen oneecoaeser 

By Reynotps & Eason, 
Oxford-st.—3 to 9, Suuth Molton-st., area 5,200ft., 
building lease for 80 yrs., let at per annum .. 
13, South Molton-st., area 960 ft., building lease 
for 80 yrs., let at per annum ........s0e0..0. 
By Wacstarr & SONS. 

Stoke Newington.—44, Farleigh-rd., u.t. 634 yrs., 
g.r. 72., er. 45 
By DesenuaM, ‘Lewson, & Co. (at Haslemere), 
Chiddingfold, Surrey.—Three cottages and enclo- 
sures of land, 102 a. 2 r. 23 p., part f. and pait 
WitiGAG Wi Seck cine asewn osha rend obavenen sense 

By CastiGLiongE & Grpsincs (at Carlisle). 
Tarraby, Cumberland.—Farmhouse and 62 a. 3r. 


Pee eee eee eee eee reese eeest® eee eseses 


35 Py 
Two cottages and 17 a. OF. 4 Psy fe ceeeeeeeeeee 
Two freehold fields, 12 a. 2 F. 20 Peeeeeeeseeeee 
Houghton, Cumberland.—The Poplars and 38 a. 
Ir. 20p. 
Cammatelae Cumberland.—The Cummersdale 
Dye Works and oe We ee oy ies 
Enclosures of grazing land, 37 a. 3 t 2 p.yf..... 
y J. R. Eve & Son (at Luton). 
Flamstead, Herts.—Pepsa! End and Bottom 
Farms, 172 a 1 Yr. 25 Poy f. ANA Cr. eee eeeeee 
A freehold field, 15 a. 1 r. 4 p. 
A copyhold field, 3 a. 1. 13 Pe eossseeseesees 
By W. Sauispury & Hamer (at Burnley). 
Habergham Eaves, Lancs.—Copy Farm, 146a. 


oe meee were seesee 


eee meee eee e eee er sees ee eessereees 


OF. 35 Psy : . 
Higher Small Hazels and Little London Farm, 


JO ALLEN. T Poy fe cece cece cere ceecenceeeeens 
Brierfield, Lancs.—Kibble Bank Farm, 37 a. 
I To 32 Poy fo ecccccccccccccces coccccccccees 4 
Sage Hill Farm, 10 a. 1 r, 17 Puy fa wees eeeeeees 


Cliviger, Lancs. — Far Side Farm, 67 a. 3 r. 

QSPe fy coe cccerecovese ce -crcccccccccesces 
By J. H. BETHELL (at Forest Gate). 

Manor Park.—Aldersbrook-rd., &c., 77 plots of 

building land, f. (in lots) ; 
July 23.—By ALLan Bootu. 

Gray’s Inn-rd.—42, Acton-st., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 82, 
GQTON  cicccscsvccevceabhese cscuvevecss os 

By BoreHaM & Co, 

Streatham.—69 and 71, Natal-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., 
ZT. TOL, TOS. coveseecccccerseccecccces eats 

By C. H. Brown. 

Pimlico.—o4, Gloucester-st., u.t. 325 yrs., g.". tol, 
er. 752 : 

By Desennam Tewson & Co. 
Kilburn.—4, 6, 8, and 10, Quex-rd., f., r. 2550. «0 
By Hotiwway & STANGER. 

Bromley Common, Kent.—Napier-1d., a block of 

freehold stabling, e.r. 182. .....eeeeeee creer 
By Perkins & Ca:SAr. 
Chelsea.—King’s-rd., i.g.r.’s 131, u.t. 38} yrs., 


Cece ee ee Peer sess seseseoerseseoesre 


PRUE. cc snadbeu entra ear ess aneb sas eres 
ied evens, i.g.r.’s 284. unt. 38% yrs., g.r- 82. 
Cheltenham-ter., ig.r.’s 894, u.t. 384 yrs. 

Bek. BOL, ccccccccocccccccssocssccocsvecsce 

By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Palmer’s Greeu.— Green Lanes, Avondale and 1 a. 
OF. 27 Pog fe . scene. -cocccne nace cnmesccceeres 
Green Lanes, a block of freehold building land 
Enfield.—Essex-rd., Sherwood and Palmerston 
Villa, f., 1. 822. ce eeceeeseceesensecnee sorte 
Sydney.rd., Nidus Villas and St. 
Villa, f., r. 802. . 
Dalston.—19 to 25 (odd), Trafalgar-rd., u.t. 38 
yrs., g.r. 122. ¥. 1152, 
By RoGErs, CHAPMAN, & Tuomas. 

Hammersmith.— Upper Mall, River House, part 


Cand part u.t. 17 yrs., QT. 32 eeeeeeeeee cess 
Pimlico.—22 to <8 (even), Clarendon-st., u.t. 
32h YTS.) Zor. Z2L. cocececccccccccccesrceres : 
Westminster.—41, Bessborough-gdns., u.t. 322 


TEeg Fel OF., Te SEho coccccccoscoce covccoseecs 

riore By Satter, REx, & Co. 
Kentish Town.—15, Leighton-cres., u.t. 564 yrsey 
Zr. BL, C.8. Slee eceee es eececrssoneseeee ree’ 

By J. F. SroNEHEWER. 
Wandsworth.—go and 92, East-hill, area 6,840 ft., 
f.y Fr. 1054.0 206 sine aad b dapideqewee seanresscee? 
1 to 6, Alma-ter., u.t. 253 yrs.) g.1- Bl, we sereee 
Battersea.—117 and 119, Bridge-rd., u.t. 253 Yrses 
Zor. BL. Te 56h. owe reer rececenees Pa caeseeseee 

By Watton & Ler. 

Staveley, Lancs.— Black Beck Hall Farm, 64. 


OTe ERD Ec cliink cc adeeesic ower ewe rn oncecs o 


TERT ET 


By E. Fercusson & TAYLOR (at New Barnet). 


New Barnet, Herts.—3 and 4, East Barnet-rd., 
u.t. 98 yrs., gor. 142.51. 954 ++, 
Station-rd., a freehold building site.. ». ~-++-+-~ 
By Matruew Mites (at Mason's Hall Tavern), 
City of London.—Aldersgate-st., Castle = 
Falcon Hotel, u.t. 12 yrs., T. 1,1000/., wit 
oodwill ........++-- cpuetacseroeemen® apes 
Saly 24.—By C. RAwLey Cross & Co. 4 
Acton.—32 to 40, 46 to 50 (even), Colville-rd., 
with two building plots adjoining, f. 

2, 4, and 6, Willcott-rd., u.t. g64 yrs., gt 
22d, TOS, Te LIZ. co ccccscce seceocceserere’” 

By Curtis & HENSON. i oi 

Rodwell, Dorset.—Old Castle-rd., f.g.r-'s 554s 


Peay ede 


reversions 978 and 979yrs. ---++ diets cecness? 
Bincleaves-rd., &c., f.g.r.’s 80/., reversions sg 
98, 986, and 988 yrs. ..--ee-4ere% eeeeeeetes 


Bincleaves-rd., f.g.r. 6€2,, reversion in 988 yrs. 


NL 


£70 


1,525 
240 
$40 


Too 
500 
150 
410 
220 
140 
18 
600 


6co 


140 


49 


2,C00 


4,000 
1,00) 

800 
2,250 
1,700 


1,300 


35350 
4oo 
100 

2,540 


1,350 


1,350 
515 


3,000 


430 
425 


595 


4,0C0 
2co 


1,520 

325 
1,010 
3,000 
1,600 
1,470 
1,250 


1,055 


1,000 


1,600 


550 
2,350 
g20 
470 


2,000 


1,075 
235 


2,060 


2,150 


1,180 


1,568 


2,184 








Loxw 


Enc 
Afi 


Dulw 
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107 
i? 


Strea 
g 
Clap! 
y 
Walv 
r 
Peck 
¢ 
Strea 
City 
re 
Brixt 


Han 
De 


Eps 

‘ 
Ball 
Ilfor 
Ug 


Cot 


es es 
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Acl 


Gre 


Lei 
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410 
220 
140 
18 


600 
6co 


760 


140 


49 


2,540 
1,350 


1,350 
515 


3,000 
4,200 
430 
425 


595 
4,0C0 
2co 
1,520 


906 
3*0 


1,010 


3,000 
1,600 


1,470 
1,250 


1,055 


1,000 


1,600 


55° 
2,350 
g20 
470 


200 


1075 
235 


AUG. 3; IgOI | 


THE BUILDER. 











By H. DoNALDSON & Son. 
De ea Eee ayy Englefield-rd., u.t. 
Et, GR. Ssh tb deco sees seveeees 
ail B y Guy ou & Ce. 
Loxwood, name —Great and Little ‘Heath Fields, 
20a. 1 Yr. 


i asy 
Enclosures of } 


land, 29 a. Tr. 30 p., 
A freehold cottage *and orchards, oa. 3r.0 p.. 
FAREBROTHER, 


Eusis, & Co. 
Dulwich. rte and 467, Lordship-lane, area nearly 


By HERRING, Son, & Daw. 
Streatham. y palace- -rd., Red House, u.t. 78 yrs., 
WOS.cccccccccsvccsecssesersecccvecces 
Clapham.—-Atkins- rd., Campden Lodge, u.t. 23 
yis.) Sel 12/, 12S. 

W er —44, Lorrimore-rd., u.t. 44 yIs., .0 Sh, 


Se siae Buon = 
tham.—74, Y palace-rd,. u.t. gO yIS., ger. 1 

salt By Moss & JAMESON. 

City of London. —80 and 81, Lombard-st., u.t. 333 
yrs., gt. &C., 510/., &T. 2,760 

Brixton. 16, a u.t. 4d yrs. g.r. 74, 6% 


weeeee 


2. r. "30 


eee eweeeeeseeee 


weeeeee 


Harrow, Middlesex. 4, 4» ‘and 5» St Ann's-pl., 


De Beauvoir Nasa had Stamford-rd., u.t. ¢ 
7 ea oe Oe) Ge cecccccccces 
_on| "By H. D. TiLy. 

Epsom, Surrey. —Loop-rd., St. Briavels and 1 a. 
oF. 25 ps, u.t. 64 yrs., BF. Na ee? 


By Douaias Younc & Co. 
Ball’s Pond.—74 and 76, Ball’e Pond-rd., u.t. 52 
yrs., g-r. 204, r. 80 
Hoxton.—s, South-st., u.t. 26 yrs.. g.r. 62. 6s., r. 


Didi xo v sg os cceoinn ane sigeseeelveees veces wate 
Ilford, Essex. —* Thorold-rd., ce Che age ences 
By Bopy & Son (at Ivybridge). 
Ugborough, rep y Bae of Whitmore Estate, 
29 a 3%. 27 
By N pee Nn & Son (at Hull). 
Cudediea, Yorks.—Cottingham Grange Estate, 
82 a. 3%. 29 Po, f. ANA C. cocssecvee Seccccece 
Igglemire Farm, 39 a. Or. 11 p.y (eee eecuse 
Various enclosures of land, 46 a. 3 r. 10p., f. 
Three houses and 29 a. 3 r. 7 Psy 
Market garden ground, 14 a.1 Fr. 15 p., 
By Betton & Sons (at Horse Shoe Hotel). 
Strand.—Buckingham-st., the Prince’s Head p.-h., 
ut. i yrs., r. 1504, ‘with goodwill 
By Messrs. SPELMAN (at Yarmouth). 
1, ay a —A dealer’s occupation, 7 a. 1 r. 


errr rere ee eee eee eee) 


By ioc J. ROBINSON (at West Hartlepool). 
Greatham, Durham.—Owton Fence House Estate, 
213a 21. 27 Poy 
July 25. —By S. Braprorp & Co. 
Leicester-sq.—Nos. 10 to 15, also x and 2, 
Leicester-pl., comprising the Hotel del’ er 
and Grand Cafe, u.t. 774 yrs., Z.¥. 1530027 .. 
By FarEBROTHER, ELLIs, & Co. 
City of Laie, —37, Cornhill, area 752 ft., f., r. 
1,000/, .. 
1 Cheapside, aves S00 ft. f., Ke SAGL acicnce cca 
nee —25, Old Queen- st. +, area goo ft., f., 


Cem eee ewes ewe sere sere seste oe 


TeTere Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee ees) 


Shenley. ‘Herts —Elliott’s Farm, 74a. 2 r. 3 p., f. 
Enclosures of land, 11 a. 1 r. 29 p., fu 2.200, aie 
Arden Cottage and 3 a. 3 r. 16 p., f. 
ye — cottage tenements and oa. 3r. 


me ad rd., enclosures of land, 14a. or. 20 p., 1. 
By Buiss & Sons. 
Caledonian-rd. —% Sutterton- st. and 1 to 15, Sut- 
terton-mews, u.t. 454 yrs., g.r. 502, r. 390/. . 
Bloomsbury. Fa Torrington-sq., u.t. 22 yrs , g.r. 
154, r. 90 
Clapton.—183 and 185, Rushmore- rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 
g.r. 107. 108. 
Woodford. _Malmesbury- rd., Hilldane and Charl- 
ton, u.t. 80 yrs., gr. 10l., re MGhe uses dex 
Walthamstow. a 17, and 19, South- -grove, ‘ut. 
78 yrs.. g.t. 94. 15S. 
Fleet-st.—10, Gough-sq., an improved rental of 
ROL NOE GUE WEES crc racctonse ectecseececene ss 
Hornsey.—17 and 195 Harringay-grove, u.t. 55 
yrs., g.r. 82,1. 542. 
By DesenuaM, TEwson, & Co. 
Shantienech Isle of Sheppey. —Swanley Farm, 
287 a. 
Trout's or "Waterlanc Farm, 97 a.2 r. 22p, f... 
Berryfield and 9 a. o r. 38p., f. 
Chapel House and 6 8:1 f. 32 pis fo. eos see. 
et, Hants.—Roe Downsand 196 a. 2 r. 9 p. 
DED EIOh acs 0 ce cece es Sete Mectewdecesesaons 
The Boynes and 2 a. Of- 20 Dis fey Be Zeke « 
South Down Farm, 135 a. 31. 24 p., fo .eeeeeee 
Lymington Farm, 58 a. 2 r. 28 p., f. 
By H. W. Harpy 
Hanes rd., Hol ly 


eee eee ee eens eee eeeressees 


ee 


Beem eee m meee emer were ee sere reer enense 


sae gn Lodge, f., 
St. ‘Soha! OF0.5 3 DIGt GUimts f. on cc cccccses 
Chiswick.—424, Higherd. and 26, Essex-pl., f., r. 
y C. C. & T. Moore. 
Poplar. —1, Pape. close, u.t. 554 yrs., g.r. 32. 5., 
er. 
Commercial: rd. East.—54, Watney-st., f., r. 80/... 
By Newson, Epwarps, & Sumpsaan. 
Kentish Town.—165, Queen’s-cres., f., r. 32/..... 
168, “te 172, and 174, Weedington- WG. 5 £55.26 
ey Pe EY ee ire tee eee 


g.t r 10/,, r. 1402. 
Notting Hiil.—2 and 4, St. Katherine’s-rd., u.t. 
up Lue SPeC” apa eaere i aes ae On ear 

97 ~y 99, Prince’s-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., ger. 12/.,1. 


ee ee ee ee ee es 


82., a sal 105. 
Holloway.—2, 4, and 6, Crayford-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., 
Gls BSC, Fe BIO, 5s eel ree keke teacthccdeacte 

18 and 20, Dalmeny-av., u.t. 18} yrs., g.r. 212., 
r. 1000, 


Corccccccrccccbeoesece 


£230 


475 
300 
2,800 
560 


17,°00 
325 
55° 


205 
2,150 


635 


375 
) 


2,625 


12,0c0 
4,075 
3:90 


1,400 


4,400 


2,045 
650 
349 
440 
380 
375 
450 


755 
220 


1,100 


3720 


1,480 
560 
2,100 
1,250 
° 


1,510 


3, Mercers-ter., also Clarence Cottage, u.t. 225 


f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 
estimated rental ; 
square; pl. for place; "ter. for terrace ; cres. for 
yd. for yard. 


Qisis evi BEL Ts Cllens ccadecseancaceteceudes £300 
1 to 5, Thomas-st., u.t. 22} og BT. 154., Fo 1220. 640 
Islington.—44, Park- She, Gag Be FOR Sn ivewcodeve oe 9705 
Clapton.—31 to 37 (odd), Mandeville. ae ee 104d. 1,200 
455 Chatsworth-rd., u.t. 754 yrs , g.r. "82, r. 42d, 370 
By Wo. STEVENS. 
Kingsland.—3$, "Enfield- rd., u.t. 23 yyrs., g.r. 
4h. 308.5 Po JOR vn cc teeseccseuwusceesevccees 240 
De Beauvoir Town.—54 to 60(even), Buckingham- 
A ee oe ae | Se goo 
Barnsbury. —19, Matilda-st., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 22., 
Fo 3Bbe cc cccccccccccses coccece © eecccccccece 340 
By STIMSON & Sons. 
Hammersmith. —1 to 7, ~— pl., u.t. 69 yrs., 
ON: BI a nck wig cdanceeannscdvdes everecuake 1,300 
Penge. — 7, Laurel-grove, f., e. r. TOL. serceccccere 1,040 
Oakfield-rd., f.g r. 152., reversion ak: eee 410 
Peckham. —Rye Hill Park, — of land with 
buildings thereon, area } a., f., r. 18/7........ 365 
Islington.—33, Cloudesley-st. and the Cloudesley 
Arms p.-h., u.t. 154 yrs , g.r. 302, r. 1452. 8s. 700 
Maida Vale.—178, Portsdown-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., 
GX. BL. 10S., F.600.......cececccccccscececers 600 
—%" Town. ~ 51, Rhyl-st., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 6/., 
Pre Udcbdads waey ee DEEN Kaeeee wees aa 280 
Waslelben, anes Manor-villas, u.t. “69 yrs., g.r. She 
We Au cos caeadavedacaciucduuneases dace a 345 
By Danis. Watney & Sons. 
Folkestone, oa. —Coolinge-lane, enclosure of 

garden and orchard ground, 0 a. 2r. 9 p., 570 
The Cheriton Brick and Tile Works, 22 a. 31 tr. 

GE ha Cal cuscvondunddedes coodeveucke 4,400 
Enclosure of arable land adjoining, aea7.,f.. 500 
Cherry Garden-lane, two cottages and 17 a. o re 

WOME Maasai cadeecantaacacneen cance nated a 8,350 

By GREEN & Son (at Dover). 
St. Margaret’s Bay, Kent.—Main rd., a corner 

ene Site) area 38.8.6 oc cceccsccewcces 650 
Main-rd.—The Bungalow, f. .......eseceesscee 200 

By Worsrotp & Haywakrp (at Dover). 

Dover, Kent.—g9, Waterloo-cres., u.t. 22 yrs. g.r. 
Beg he GMa sd cs3< Ceseadendesessgcesdocesa 825 

Buckland, Kent.—Church Path, a _ freeland 
MAMIE ides daddvvucantcutendedanue: seen 230 

By Puicie Daviess (at Knighton). 

Llanvihangel-Rhydithon, Radnor.—The Mountain 
Farm, 17 ., f... 403 

Lianguallo, Radnor. —Green Hollow Farm, 35 a. 
tia? © O66 e cseemseeeneecssetecccescee 625 

Likabletan, Radnor. —The Rhosgree Estate, 229 a. 
PECL, Gees ctecccncnccpecandececaeees seus 3,600 

July 26.—By ALper & Co. 

Streatham.—zz2, hime u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 

Aha Oe Winds casa stcdnsddasceacucascneceeue 445 
Contractions me in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 


. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 


for per 


crescent ; 








Rough Stocks and 


GeIRSR cwcoce E35 0 19 ” 
Facing Stocks... 212 0 ” ” 
SRG. accccnce &, 8.6 a 
FicttORS.cccecmses & 8 6 ‘i at 
Red Wire Cuts .. 114 6 + on 
Best Fareham Red 311 0 9 ” 
Best Red pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 5 5 Oo ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 4 4 6 pe a 
Do., Bullnose... 4 9 0 ” ” 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 4 2 6 ” ‘iu 
Giazep Bricks 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers ...| 13 0 0 9 a 
Headers ........ 12 r) 99 a 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats ...... 17 0 0 a Pe 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o ae ae 
Double Headers... 16 0 0 ” ” 
One Side and two 

Maccccicnes S000 @ ea $9 
Two Sides and one 

i rrr 20 0 O 2 9 
acs eet 

GUNS xciccceee ° Oo * ” 
Best Dip 

Glazed’ Sooth onl 

and Headers .. 12 0 0 99 99 
Quoins, Bulinose, 

and Flats...... 144 0 O ‘a 33 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o 99 + 
Double Headers.. 14 9 0 9 *9 
One Side and two 

BOG vcisacaess 0000 ” ” 
Two Sides and one 

De. ciectoccac 15 oo ” - 
plays, Chamfered, 

ee ere | ” » 
Seconds uality 
White and Dipped 
Salt Glazed .. 2 9 O 4, less than 

Se 
poemenens Pit Sand ..ucom 7 


tL nccccccccccecs 


eg oe Cement ....+0.. 34 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 25 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.” Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
bem and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
4 BRICKS, &c. 
4s. d. ba 
Hard Stocks ..— 114 © per 1,ooo alongside, in river 


9, ” 
railway depot. 


d. 

3 per yard, delivered. 
o ‘ 

‘ per ton, delivered. 
Nore.—The cement and lime Sduads of the ordinary 


12s 6d. per yard, delivere°. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 28s. od. per ton at rly, dpt. 


” 
” 
” 


” 
” 


best. 


16X 8 best oa 
20X10 _— blue Portma- 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE, 


eooe IT 7 ” 


Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 2 
Beer in bl 


Grinshill 
Brown Portland in blocks 22 os 


Red Mansfeld ” 2 4% ” 
Hard York in bloc! 
Hard Y 


«. 2 10 89 


landings, to sizes 
(under 4o ft. sup.) 


6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 
3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) 
Ditto 


~ e 2 in. faced 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 


6-in sawn both 
sides landings 


do. 


” ” ” 
3-in. 


’ ” ” 


SLATES, 


in. in. & s.d. 
20X 10 best blue = II 5 oper 1000 0f 1200 at ry. dep. 


best seconds 10 15 0 


6 26 


~ 1018 0 

16x eiun Minedineuaics 600 
20x10 best Eureka un- 

— 1m 26 


s. d. 

8 
3 0 
I 3 





s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 o per ft. cube, deld. :ly. dep3t} 


per ft. super. 
at rly. depét 


i) ‘ 
2 3per ft. cube. 


deld, rly. depét. 


2 7 per ft. su 
deld. rly. 
2h 


I 


” ” 


r. 
epot. 


16x 8 6150 ” » 
20X10 Permanent green 10 00 ae pee 
16x 8 ” ” 5126 ” ” 
TILES. 
s. d. 
Best es red whe moan tiles. 41 6 per 1,000 at rly. depét. 
valley tiles.... 3 7 per per doz. alot fae 
Best pe oe tiles ......0. 48 6 perz,coo ,, na 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per ca anki 
Best windled Do. (dwards) 
rindle war 57 6 1,000 
*~ ae gag Do. .... 60 © ™ . * > 
Ucecéconseccees’ 4 0 UGE i Sapeh 

Pt apmmpabeabe 3 9 29 ps pa 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 

—— Do. (Peakes). 50 9 perz,cco sy, o 

= MN ssccctasescas O t per doz, th hntnen 

VaROY GeRicccncccceee @ Ey *.e 

woop. 
Buitp1nG Woop.—YELLow. 
At per magia. 
Deals: best 3in. by 1rin. and4in. £ s d. 

Dy Of. GME BEM ccccccccccee 14.30 0 16 Pr rs) 
Deals : best 3 by 9 .......--..-++ 1310 © 1410 0 
—— best 2% in. by7 in. and 8 in. 

3in. by 7in. and 8in...... « 2 656, 12.6 8 
me... S hest 1 by6and 3 by6.. o10 o less than 
in. and 8in, 
Deals ry? adalat 1 © oOlesstban best 
Battens : seconds ...........-. ». - O96 eee 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. b 6 in. wr £56 46 10 10 oO 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5 in. 9°00 10 0 o 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
rin. by r} in. by thin. ......6. O10 © more than 
; battens. 
DMG cnncvancesaheas eseceeecees EZ O O more than 
battens. 


Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 














At per load of 50 ft. 


COGN ci cccdiecadecccssdaesace 230 
SeCGHGN: ccccccedsciscaddsccsss e..9 
Small timber (8 in. to ro in.) ic 208 
Swedish balks........ssse++e0+ 215 

Pitch sat timber (35 ft average)... 3.0 

Jorners’ Woop. At 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 

Zin. by rr im...ccccccccccncce 25 © 

= by g in. scdscacteca” a -6 

ttens, 24in. and 3 in. by 7in. 19 © 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by1rin. 20 o 

3in. by gin. 19 © 

Battens, af in. and 3in.by7in. 15 © 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

GMRGUE casckelcccacecencece 15 0 

Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 12 90 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
WSN MES scsancacachecsacass  O2..0 

DW SM DP OE cccctscecsse 10°60 
DMR i cccne scsedecceecpasdbad C4 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

SE Dikaccdavsecssccesacucuae~ 1000 

Be SE OPO cecccccacser: 35.4 
pS REN 12 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

II IM, 20 cccceccccccceccccccs 13 10 

Dow 3 Me DG Oe ccccnccccecc, 53) 6 
DER cass ccc ace ésteuaacacies ‘35,00 

White Sea and Petersburg :— 

First white deals, 3in. by 11 in.. 150 

os « gmbyotm, .. 1% O 

MNS 5 oo Kcdencecas seseages: 30. 0 

Second white deals 3 in. by 11in, 14 0 
” ” » 3in.bygin. 13 0 

ALLENS wecccesses 1019 
Pitch pine : ‘deals . ccccccccecccoce 26 © 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 0 10 
Yellow Pine— _ 

First, regular sizes ........+.+. 30 0 
Broads (12 in, and up)........ 2 0 
OGGMEE cc ccccccccsccecece 88° 6 

Seconds, regular sizes ........ 24 10 

Yellow Pine Oddments .....,..-. 20 0 

Kauri Pine— 

Planks, per ft. cube ...cccee---s O 2 
(See also s 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBL 


IC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Oontracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 




























































































































































































































————___ 
CONTRACTS. | 
| 
a | 
| | 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by Tenden 
vered 
| | 
— cer: ee — | ae 
Additions, &c., to Hospital... SARS ee CE: | Teignmouth U.D.C. ..ecocssersesereeeee | C. Jones, Surveyor, Town Hall, Teignmouth ......... Aug, ¢ | 
Five Cottages Loughlinstown . PES Sat Rb aces oe BECO Bec Ws ca scasoversccsinsoeesece: | As Powell, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Loughlinstown, “Treland & 
Additions to Workhouse Infirmary ....c..cccccccce sisaasiveat Belfast Guardians .......+.ss0s0sss0s..- Young & Mackenzie, Engineers, Belfast. ..... ecvccescceccescccoss coves cece do, | 
Sewerage Works, Wednesbury-street ..........s0sseseeceeee Walsall Corporation .............0....| J. R. Cooper, Borough Offices, Walsall ... 
Street Works, &e., Dudley-street and others .. ..| Warrington Corporation ............ T. Longdin, Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington ..........04 coeveereece do, | 
Lighting Works, &e., Marlborough-road .,.....0.++ wee Tk os és Hill] iy Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Wealdstone ..... ro do, | 
Tar Macadamising, Carlton- CFESCENE, HC. .00cccvcereeceee soecssnesece W. B. G. Bennett, Engineer, Municipal Offices, en * do, | 
Levelling, Bankfield fe spsacubebaoneans L. & Y. Railway voy oe ee cusneas H. "Shelmerdine, Architect, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester  ..........2. do, 
*Additions to Public Library Willesden District eal BBE O, Claude Robson, Public Offices, Dyne- road, FDEIN”  occcsecce eons do, 
Extension of Engine ed Hunter-place..........e00e....| Greenock Police es cooigesea vee | We ML Nelson, Engineer, Electricity Works, Greenock eas Aug. 7 
Water Supply, Ardblain Estate, Blairgowrie saiehmebeee Anderson & Co., Blairgowrie, N.B........00..0--:se0e9- = a. 
Granite Road Metal (3,000 tons) ee 4 Tamworth B.D. C... H. J. Clarson, Civil Engineer, 22, Church-street, Tamworth... ei do. 
Additions to SchOO]  ......0.-ce-cccccesecoceees sida bnnsesel soseseeeee) NOFManton- on-Soar School ‘Board Barrowcliff & Allcock, Architects, Loughborough aevibisoseere ° do, 
Offices, Stores, &c., West Hartlepool . sesesseeees| NOFth-Eastern Railway Company! W. Bell, Architect, Vork....ss0e. sanste f do, 
Stabling, &., West Hartlepool........ do, do. do, 
Bullding Worl, Windsor Hotel, Pontyclun James & Morgan, Architects, Charles-street Chambers, Cardiff ..| Aug, g 
School Hall, &c., Roundhay, Leeds. bid eniesseah ‘ ; wane A W. H. Beevers, Architect, 26, Bond-street, Leeds .......sccccesseceoess & 
Club Premises Ynyshir cibisotebucse Baden Powell Conservative Club., | A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd 
Earthenware Pipe Sewers, Lowton ..| Pudsey Corporation. ..| J. Jones, Surveyor, Church- lane, Pudsey .. : 
*Repairs and Supply of Materials, South’ Aldershot ..| War Department Commanding Royal Engineer, South Aldershot...... nig 
Clock Tower, &C......:cccsseeseees .| Sale U.D.C... A. G. McBeath, Architect, 2, Montague-road, - q 
House, Marine- on Saltburn covcccccccccceecees os eee E. A. Whipham, Architect, Stockton-on-Tees... 
Road d Work er re eS Omagh R.D. fA Ee I W. Cathcart, Board Room, Workhouse, Omagh .. Paanceatsaeawencnivescn % 
Alterations, Fg “to Schools, Moumare Green........... | Wolverhampton School aa. saps T. H. Fleeming, Architect, 102, Darlington-street, ‘Woiverhampton do, 
Reservoir, Filter Bed, &C....ccccoccsscvccevevscscccccsseeseseeeee-| WOOlacombe Waterworks .. «. | T. Rees, Civil Engineer, Newport, AOR. °.55 «| Aug. 10 
sioneses Buildings : ieee Town Council ........ Lyle & Constable, Architects, 3, Hill- meu Edinburgh. Gacusaien “db. 
Street Works, Heaton Street, Standish .........ccccccscsss:| «ss nnn nn enneee ‘ Heaton & Co., Architects, King: -street, Wigan Bearcevenunansceszessvabis do, 
Paving Works, Back Hill Top-avenue, G&C.......0.000ee0++ Leeds Corporation. pdiceS Secaséaweyes City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, MI oo. ccsutccrcowvenccenncy do, 
Street Improvement promot ihanek she sioneewene sseceseseesseese.| SLOCKtON-ON-Tees or, eons «| M. H. Sykes, Wednaae, Town Hall, Stockton-on- “Tees poate enseeent eats do. 
Sanitary Pipes ........ seesauien EEO Sioteisevobi .....| Bingley (Yorks) U.D.C. seseeeeeee.| H. Bottomley, Surveyor, Town Halil, Bingley... ..ccccce Dagebuasns do, 
Laying Water Pipes .......cccees0 “< ae Nottingham a Corporation sooveeceeee.| HDQineer, Water Department, Nottingham Rccksavcectese Sent canseaea ecoce.| Alig. 12 
Stables, Shed, Shep, B.. smces sebveverevenses pbvabosenbbedeaseuaves Hoylake U.D.C. . sooesesseseeeeeess.| L» Koster, Engineer, Council Offices, Hoylake..........0006 paneteckeecnre do. 
— above the entre . pabnepsbbeahbbiaopearsbosrinsschanesacsess| ADDER UEINAN: aks D.C. Seussbusvesbens | J. Gill, Surveyor, 4, Brecon-road, ABerZaVenny.....c.ccccsceccesces senses do, 
FRUEMIOE cnn sxshapniecsssunenescagnspasocevanabene covecrceseoes soavten peoseea Benwell School Board.......c..s.0+ee. as Ws ‘Thompson Architect, 63, Gray- street, Newcastle- on- Tyne. do. 
aaations to Heriott Watt College RES bicmeinsens poncenielnes J. Anderson, 20, York- place, Edinburgh cubasueeRccucenssecntisgersecceries do, 
Pipe Sewers, &c., Stanford-le-Hope, ae. eae ek yee R. F, Grantham, Civil Engineer, 23, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
Offices, Houses, &c., — Harbour  ........ssce0eee0000., SUNderland, &c., Water Company. W. & T. R. Milburn, Architects, 20, Fuwcett-street, Sunderland do. 
Public "Library .. sb phiavehnp hous bes bes badenseseabensscunns’ ') Stirling Town Council, seccescesseeeeesee | LOSSEIS & Taylor, Architects, 7A, Young: -street, Edinburgh .. do, 
Steel Gasholder ‘Tank .. ccbuspaiccnsceiel Spiibisamnnsasagenesinnes? Tyldesley, &c., U.D.C. ........ soaseny PINE, APRS WV OPER, LVAOOBICY. cascades cssvascsocsnvetecsecsccacecssacsiniess do, 
Drainage Works at Workhouse ppatenneiaesen pabborssdsipeonesss Rugby Guardians eeesbeubinbisbasepsoenee| Lo TUF o) We EERE Surveyor, Rugby sccachaceeussectesiesacessessvedceusien do, 
Sewerage Works, WC... ..cccccccccsrssscorececees ponenesee cocceccese. Fenny Stratford U.D.C. se.| J. Chadwick, Civil Engineer, Bletchley. ecpscseaeeecessnovanestsesstcenseatsel AAtGROTam 
cE ER a Aberdeen Town Council......-.... «| Burgh Surveyor, Town House, Aberdeen .. ar suesudicciecseesveces do. 
ct fea Royal College of Science, 8. Kensington Office Of Works .02..cccosscscscesces «e.| A. Webb, Architect, 19, Queen Anne’s Gate, 's. Ww. sha cunes’’ eeeesece .| Aug. 14 
Road, The Decoy.........+ Subelesacesnioenben ppebanba aheepeka SRE Eastbourne Town Council............/ R. M. Gloyne, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne .........008.| Aug. 15 
School, ETI AOD secsciese « csvvosvsccsenssnenseston Giaevenes Pembroke School Board............++- G. Morgan & Son, Architects, 24, King- street, Carmarthen sencsevnt| AMIS 
“Addition to Bakehouse, Bethnal wean eo cerees ...| London County Council ............... Architect’s Department, 18, Pall Mall East........0...-secsssssse-s oenpbes Aug. 20 
‘College Homes, Tooting ..... sononerevesentoasbcosse Wandsworth and Clapham Union! Cecil A. Sharp, Architect, 11, Old Queen-street, S. W... ieteoue |) Ae 
‘Erection of Dwellings, Rotherhithe shbenseessan seseeseeee.| LOndOn County Council .............../ Architect’s Department, 18, Pall Mall East...... aaeveauesadeosacs sapere Aug. 23 
Electric Light Station, Charles-street  ..... coves | Nelson Corporation ........cccccesssere: B. Ball, Civil Engineer, ‘Town PAGEL," INGIGOM cc csescovacssancasescucceves«: | AUR O as 
‘Electric Lighting, Lunatic Asylum, Warlingham sasael | County Borough of Croydon... -| Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon ........csccsccccssecsceseeseereese, | AUg. 26 
*Swimming Bath and Lodge, Gc. .............sse000 csssoeeees County Borough of Reading........ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, WE MEARE osu ceawdassccasesscuinececasaurs Aug, 29 
*Extensions of the Boroug ‘Asylum, Middlesbrough... Middlesbrough Corporation .. ...... The Clerk, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough Sisarenewevesses beet) Sept. 2 
*Board School for 1,250 Children...............+ Saeahsennanean Gillingham & Grange U.D.Sch.Bd.) H. D. Peafson, Architect, 27, Chancery-lane. W.C, ......... cssssseer | No date 
‘Additions to Hospital, Bury St. Edmunds..... | The Committee ....... sashcs tbeo ene mnkses H. P. Adams, Architect, 28, Woburn-place, WER! osteuscatss do. 
Vicarage, Merthyr Cynog, Brecon .,.,........0 .| eeceee-see0e G. Moxham, Architect, 39, Castle-street, Swansea do. 
Rebuilding the Golden Ball, Dalton.... | Messrs. R. & P. Hartley...........000 Settle & Farmer, Architects, Dalton... ..........00.0. do. 
Sewerage Works, &c., London-road.. i W. Howitt, Parochial Schools, London-road, Deal do. 
Additions to Eccles Hotel, Glengariff... ... A. Hill, Architect, 22, George’s-street, Cork . | do, 
Additions to Grammar School, Wallingford..... 8. R. Stevenson, Architect, 12, Burns- -street, Nottingham do. 
Making Two new Streets, Churwell, near Leed Mr. Powell, 4, King-street, Wakefield . a do, 
‘Enlargement St. Cuthberts Church, Thetford.. Arthur J. Lacey, 6, Upper King-street, Norwich . | do, 
‘New Bridge over Thames at Whitchurch .......s00e0eee | J. Morris & Sons, 156, Friar-street, Reading ssodibeevaaidessaiectonate| do, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
N t Appointment. By whom Advertised | Sal Application 
ature of Appointmen y whom Advertised. ary. to be in 
| 
*Chief Assistant to wren Surveyor....... sssssseesesses.e. | Cheltenham Corporation... | 200 scesorserrereeeseeree senses secverecererceeceeses| Allg. 7 
Eee Cae OURS ssnnysnnt oon bpnsipnsdiessoneganesbho wen snakeo sbansntes »- | Watford School Board .........eeses0 3l. 38. per week we Aug. 8 
‘Surveyor....- we | Bridgwater R.D.C. .. sbon) | LAMM CHRMBE MMMEMEINEL Ja cedaGansehsscasdésveectasasesabievecaossesebsacesesdeeeeselasscoute eee Aug. 17 
*Inspector of Nuisances and ‘Building ‘Inspector........ Maldens and Coombe U.D.C. ......, 1204. per annum..., = nsccbaceebiWsandeceseces-|, CR 
‘Borough SULVeYOF ..sssssseresessenessrsseveesersesses Fulham Borough Council .... .| 4002. per annum ..., wsevscver| (OES Ue 
‘Chief Engineeree.....00+. sessseeeeesee], LOnGON County Council ..... DOSS AFEE MELLO a ctnecessscscansscsdectseuchcescessecsbancesaces | Sept. 30 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 


ES = ase —ninsnensaaaaainaenecunenvEepaanPaNSNeSEEveiphsiasteeendsgsdionaneapeatonaeneseBaeaanaeaeeipemeneeashemeeememeeaieeeemmeerente 


Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xix. d& xxi. 










PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. WOOD. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued), 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 


: | 
At per standard. Per square. Per ton, in London, 
“ - , ae | Prepared Flooring— s. d. ‘ “Ze My Tan 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— | 1}in. by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, Retin : 
e, per ft. _ coccccccece -. 2 @ eT s.0 planed and matched _........ e266 “Tt-o9 az 
err o 2 3 o 2 6 tin. by 6 in. and 7 in. white, Common Bars........+ 8 0 o $10 8 
Wainscot Oak ES, perft.cube.. o 5 9 o 5 6 | planed and shot ............ or 0 o13 © Staffordshire Crown Bars, ‘good 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 1 in. by 6 in. and 7 in. white, merchant quality .......... i 6% Oo "Oe 
. eccceccccecoces biccenere OO 8S OD FI planed and matched esos oir 6 013 6 Staffordshire ‘Marked Bars" .. 1030 0 * * * 
0. O. aoe OO 7 ee | thi yet . Ss - wort in. white, _ oe yl eovcccce sie’  G OO DD . . 
D Mahogan | planed and matched ........ 01 0 o16 6 oop Iron, basis price.......0.. 9 59 9! : 
is Tabasco, per ft. sup. See edn are wevenenet tO: .O: .O'-> Faee 
pada ty s> senceep eres 2\* * And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
clected Figury, per ft. sup. as | JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. ( ’ 
: weatecdn to ; - ee cesece o 1 o 2 0 | In London, or delivered Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Dry "Walnut, American, per ft. sup. to Railway Vans, | Ordinary sizes to 20 g.....004. 10090 ° * * 
AREA. ccscocabcssbeusccsss §=OOREE 76 2-0: | per ton. vv 4) MOAB crke pes 200 CO Sn ie 
Teak, per load . tessessceeseeeesee 16 0 0 20 0 0 | <a... ¢ sd. 28 941 MORONS acccce ee. ARO Oi NO 
American Whitewood Planks— pee oo ang naam e 6 o* Bei} . 2 
DOPED cccuscstemescems  O. 3.0. s.8 6 ders 4, 90°00 1050 Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
Prepared Flooring— Per square ae » Tees and Channels, "ordi- nary quality.— 
1 in. by 6 in. and 7 in, yellow, nary sections esedsoctesssontacs 8't7 6 20 s7°6 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to ; 3 
planed and shot ....+- 013 0 626 6) Sitch Phates: ccaviccicicswccce 9° 0 O 9 35 © 3 fk. 60 90. Brcccccecescacsece 2210 O ° tf 
rin. by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, | ” » @2g-and24g. 13 0 0 © yo 
planed and matched ........ 013 6 o17 6! including ordinary patterns .... 7 5 0 6 we: ” ” Bensesesedee 14 8 O ‘ 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. : 
Per ton in 
s. d. 
Sheet Irom galvanised, fiat, best 
quality.— 
Ordinary sizes t0 20 g.-..----- 1610 © 
» 22g.and24g. 17 0 0 
ae 92 20 G-covecceeee 1810 0 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets.— 
inary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.20g. 12 10 0 
_ » «922 g-and 24g. 13 : ° 
eesaeee: 56 


26g. . 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 fi. by aft. 
to 


. by 20g. 


and thicker .. 12 5 0 

» 22g.anda4g. 13 5 © 

» 99 fe ee ccccce . p. ° 
nails, 3 in. tO 6 IN..s eeeeseee rs) 
” Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


London. 
4 s.d. 
10 0 0 


Per ton, in London. 


s. ° 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3lbs. & up. 15 5 © 
° 


Pipe in Coils see ceceseees acess, SAS 
Sal Pipe. mn oe 8 09 a me meee oe 18 5 oO 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne ....-...e. ton 24 © O 
Silesia... csascecrccccscccccsoee 23 10 0 
PPER— 
er S oz of 
I ccccccccccacccence 68 o1ra2 
Copper nails .....cacesme 99 or 2 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet..0snseoncae 95 o or 
Thin Jl, weeecccceowee = 6M eS 2 2 
Tin—English Ingots....-+ a5 a a 
SotpER—Plumbers’ ....++ 43 007 
Tinmen’s ......+. eanaeeaee Ee oo 8 
Blowpipe ooeccceccensceme 99 00 9 
PLASTER, ar 
s. . 
Coarse Plaster...... feweeseee * jo o perton 
\) er eee ° a 
Coarse Keenes and Parian 
COMUNE 2c ccoeccceccccccce gz 6 Be 
Fine do. do. 59 6 mn 
Robinson's Fireproof Cement.. 51 6 - 
Do. Finishing ,, .. 56 6 oe 
(Exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. P 
WOLKE... cveccncsctorssacese 30 6 Fn 


s. d. 
delivered. 


” 
” 
» 
” 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 0. thirds ... nc 0emcasnsncacae 30. per ft. delivered. 


yy 99 fourths 2.2.0. ncne acer an 
aI Oz. 
v1 fou ne 0.0 00 me on ne HO 20 OO 
SGO8, CDITGS: as mn ecceccncnsatce 
oxy fou 


ON eb ceusesdkeresccas 


0 0 RO Le me OO OS 0.8 me 


SOO8 CEOS secs ccucdemacesen 06 


5sG- tn 
3940 
~ 4 ” 


siya: WOMANI 6:6: 0:5 ah eh tas ov beara 
Flated SOEs 06 ORs ok ka ke Kavicns 





2 ” 
39a. 

aid. ts 
5d. ” 
43d. 45 


ar wocecseeas 
3 Hartley's Rolled ARE cece as 3d. 99 
” ” 99 eecccewe 3900 95 
” 9 (_— seeece ee 4a, ” 
OILS, &c. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes............per gallon 
» oo” » in els ” 
Belle 8 » in drums ” 
in pipes.. 
” ra pe in barrels . : 


in drums 
‘Turpentine, in 





eeeccee 
C0 0s me oe oe & 








cos > 
one 


Red Lead, 
Best Linseed Oil Putty 


VARNISHES, &c, 


errr rere rer a cwt. 
WSU .co... aes 


ai ee 
Se 


Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work — 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 


Best Elastic Carriage Varnish 


for outside work 


Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ........ 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 


work 


Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work .... a» 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work... .. 


Extra Pale Paper Varnish 


ee renrecccseesescs as 


Best Japan Gold Size ........csscssacesocce 
St Oak lene «:.... 


Oak and pabogany Stein 0 e000 ns as as Ge ecee an 


Berlin Beck 
Knotting .... 


Best French and Brush Polish 


OO 00 00 8 Oe 60 Oe Es Oe me Oe me ee 
OOo Me me Oe me me OS Oe Oe Ot 88 ss Sees 
OO wore O88 os Be oe me Os O58 8 we me me Oe 


4 = & 
e@ 210 
oO 211 
031 
© 30 
63 
os 3 
@s4¢4 
o 2 6 
23 0 Oo 
2310 9 

9 0 

10 0 
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ceeooocaoocooro”o 


ue 
coounwowo 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. S.—J. S. M. (Amounts shoul 
J.B. R. da our ed GE wi 


ave been stated). 


NOTE.—Th, B. (Next week), 
-—he responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
antheares Fead at meetings, rests, of course, with the 


cattecamet undertake to return vejected communi: 


Letters or communicati (beyond : 
have been duplicated for ather journals wre Nov 


which 
DESIRED. 


giving 
Commission to a 


° The receipt by the author of proof of 
in does ly its ® 


not necessarily im; 


.We are compelled to d uM 
~ ecline pointing out books and 


. to write an article is 
rm aah ect to the appr of the article, when caltie, 
tor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 


an article 


communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be BD A 
relating to ad ¢ addressed to THE E ITOR; those 


matters 
ot to the Editor, 


d 
should be addressed to TH 


er exclusivel 


busin 


ess 
E PUBLISHER, and 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments Of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
£t00, ane in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





ADDLESTONE.—For the erection of a new school to 
accommodate 300 boys for the Addlestone School Exten- 
sion Committee. Mr. Horace C. Fread, architect, Mole- 


J. W. Young... 42,870 o| W. H. Gaze & 





. G. Tarrant .. 2,339 0 SONS s Guwwqsiee 2,048 o 
Higby & Rabson 2,311 Greenfield, 
R. Atkinson .... 2,167 10 Weybridge* .. 2,033 15 
W. H. Taylor .. 2,134 10] Willis & Dickin- 
E. Chamberlain 2,134 0] son .......... 1,989 0 
C. Horsell ...... 2,050 0 








BARKING (Essex).—For the erection of entrance lodge, 
tool-house, &c., at the recreation ground, Longbridge-road, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. F. Dawson, Sur- 
veyor, Public Offices, Barking :— 

Thomas & Edge .. £1,370| J. & H. Cocks ...... £1,254 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £1,128 18s. 11d.] 





BERKHAMSTEAD.—For alterations and additions 
to the Bull for Benskin’s Watford Brewery, Limited. 
Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, St. Albans and Harpen- 


2%5[A. P. Tomlin, 


430 
188 o Boxmoor* ...... 168 10 





BLACKBURN.—For extensions to electricity works, 
Jubilee-street for the Corporation. Mess s Lacey,Clirehugh 
& Sillar (consulting engineers). Mr. A. S. Giles, engineer, 
Jubilee-street, Blackburn :— 





John Knowles£16,550 0 o| Highton & 

S. & J. White- EE RE 415,760 0 O 
head i... 16200 0 o| J. Cronshaw 15,6co 0 o 

Wilson &Sons 16,186 0 o| Higson 

Marshall & SOMA vecn 15,350 0 0 
Dent .... 16,155 10 o| Whittaker & 

Lewis &Sons 16,060 o o SORE cc scas 15,084 0 0 

Keeley & Son 16,017 0 of John Boland 14,910 0 o 

Daniel Smith 15,831 6 o . J. Woof 

R. Sborrock.. 15,800 0 o Cronshaw* 14,884 0 o 

Fecitt & Sons 15,775 0 0 





BURSLEM.—For the erection of a cottage, Edgefields 
estate, Stockton-Brook, for Mr. Wm. Heath. Mr. W. H. 
Walley, architect, Queen-street, Burslem. Quantities by 
architect :— 


COOPIORE, ~ccadeiccaoas Bette) Ve eas POs ccc ccccwdes 4695 
Beech & Adkins...... St Be GOOME + csdcectace 640 
OWE. ccc mcccccce 726 








COVENTRY.—For additions, &c., to Park Fields, 
Allesley, for Mr. J. Mayfield. Mr. F. Foster, architect, 
Hertford-street, Coventry. Quantities by architect :— 





J. Worwood.. £1,767. 0 o| C. Garlick.... 41,465 0 o 
C. Haywood.. 1,750 o o| A. Beacham.. 1,405 12 9 
C.. BOOB veces 1,642 0 o| V.A, Pearson, 
Harper & ‘on 1,617 0 o | Earlsdon, 
C. Gray Hill... 1,600 0 o| Coventry*.. 1,326 o o 





DOVER.—For supplying and laying water - mains, 


Glenfield-road, &c., for the Town Council. Mr. H. E. 
Stilgoe, C.E., Town Hall, Dover :— 

L. H. Green .. £701 13 9| Biggs, Wall, & 

Geo. Munro.... 654 1 0 o.,London* 479 6 11 





EAST STONEHOUSE (Devon).—For the erection of 
lodge and Javatcries, Victoria Park, for the Joint Com. 
mittee of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse. Mr, 
A 





W. Debnam, architect, Town Hall, East Stone. 
house :— 
Wakeham .. £1,624 © of Blackell& Sons£1,431 0 o 
Turpin ....+. 1,613 0 o| Skinner...... 1,403 16 9 
MM ccs xends 1,592 © o| Truscott 1,396 0 O 
May .,--.-e. 15530 © o1Coles, Stone- 
Stevenson .. 1,520 0 oO house” .... 1366 0 © 
Blake ........ 1,5¢2 0 oj Northcott 
(withdrawn) 1,249 0 o 








GILLINGHAM (Kent).—For the supply of Cherbourg 
quartzite, Kentish" ragstone, &c. (1,000 tons granite, 
100 yards ragstone), for the Urban District Council of 
Gillingham (Kent). Mr. C. be a Surveyor :— 

er 


Ton. 
S. Burford ..... dainernhowe It 4 
L. Sommerfeld..........-. II 


4 

Road Maintenance Co. ..... 11 2>Cherbourg granite. 
Quartzite Granite Co., Mark- 

lane, London* 

Whitwick Granite Co...... 15 


° 
2 Whitwick granite, 

Dickson & acta 2 : 
° 


Trusham granite. 
Goldsmith, Ltd. .........- 7 

Chittenden & Simmons .... 
Bensted & Son .......--e00 6 F 
L. Sommerfeld..........+. 9 3 Devonshire ragstone. 


Kentish ragstone. 








GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of four cottages, 
&c., at the docks, for Messrs. G. and W. E. Downing. 





Mr. W. B. Wood, architect, 12, Queen-street, Glou- 
cester :— 

_ Leat.... £2,556 5 11| Freeman & 

ing &Son.. 2,478 0 o| Jones ...... 42,266 0 o 
Ww. eeal-<.. 2,410 0 re Pty Bros. 2,203 © oO 
W. Jones .... 2,300 o of A.J. Dolman 2,189 o o 
HARPENDEN.—For the erection of a pair of villas, 


West Common, H nden, for Mr. C. B. Dobson. Mr. 
Percival C. Blow, architect, St. Albans and Harpenden :— 
W. Sharpes ..,..... 41,675 | Miskin & Sons...... 41,130 
1,100 





E£. Dunham 1,170 | Phillips & Blake* .. 





I2I 


a _— 


HASLEMERE (Surrey).—For alterations, &c., to the 
town hall, for the Parish Council. Mr, (J. Howard, sur- 
veyor, Lower-street, Haslemere :— 


. W. Eele .... £450 12 8| C. Bridger .... £381 0 0 
- Hutchinson. 420 0 o| H. mter .. 380 0 o 
Rt. Wood...... 414 © o| F.T. Wonnacott 370 0 o 








HASLEMERE.—For building two bacteria beds at the 
sewage works, for the Hambledon Rural District Council. 
Mr. J. H. Howard, surveyor, Lower-street, Haslemere :— 
T. Wonnacott ........ £510 | Streeter Bros. ........ £379 
R. Wood ............ 503] H. Hutchinson, Hasle- 

G. A. Frank....0...0. 482] mere*...... ccecccce 
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HULL.—For the erection of two. houses, Withernsea, 
for Rev. Robert Harrison, Wilberforce-street, Hull. Mr. 
FS vegas Atkinson, architect, rz, Trinity House-lane, 

ull :— 





Building.—W. H. Carr, Withernsea* £610 0 o 
Joinery.—J. Stephenson, jun., Hull* 256 0 o 
Slating.—Mark Woodcock, Hull* 57 12 9 
Christie Patent Stone Co., Hull* .... 64 10 0 
Plumbing. — Walter Kirkwood, 
WRIA ea cevisddccececsuava 137 7 0 
LLANTARNAM.—For Board school for girls, 


Cwmtran, for the Llantarnam School Board. Messrs..B. 


Lawrence & Son, architects, Newport :— 

Mainwaring Bros. .. £4,455 | Jenkins & Son, New- 
Leadbeter.......+.. 3503)  POSe™ vc ccccdocace MOSS 
Poulton & Whiting 3,785 | Jas. Davies........ 3,42 








LONDON.—For erecting a factory, Woodfield-road, 
Paddington, for Messrs. Priddy & Hale, Limited. Mr. 
Percival C. Blow, architect, St. Albans and Harpenden. 
Quantities by Mr. H. Riley, Victoria Mansions, S.W. :— 





Months. 
Lawrance & Sons .......ccccesce 48,554 . 9 
Patman & Fotheringham ...... 8,393 ° 
McCormick & Sons ..........+- 7;900 . 10 
Collls & Sons ..ccccccccce imeccs Ree ak 
OO EE a TAP 7,669 ~ \@ 
MIRRR OE BOUR onc 3 dena ccacdues 7,665 -_—- 
Bywaters & Son* ....... eee Tr$24 cc 6- 
Holliday & Greenwood ........ 79477 8 
LONDON.—For the new police station, Lee-road :— 
ae — £ 
MONE cc vacwecees Waaeecbed 25 «eee $10,243 
oo SS aa 20 .eee 10,219 
Killby & Gayford ..........+. 20 .ee50 10,179 
BUNGE 0s chkcccccanes ee JO ccce 30,349 
EEE TUR occ accckenees — seco %0,10C 
LAL Se Bee _- 9,78 
= Kni aes  apappneennsos _— 9,789: 
iggs i wdknckeeucesinann ee 9,694 
RUMEN ne ccdiacawadnce — 9,639 
Ce. Beg Be deicesiasicacencss: 90. sene. Ne 
Sharp, Patrick & Son ....... °. GO _ccee 9969 





LONDON.—For additions to the Convent of Natre 











Dame, St. George’s-road, Southwark. Mr. J. C. 
Radford, architect. Quantities by Mr. +. 
Williams -— 
Holloway Bros..... 410,577 | H. Roffey ........ £9,472 
Martin Wells & Co. 10,139 | Gregory & Co. .... 9,365 
Perry & Co. ...... 10,089 | Patman & Fothering- 
Colls & Sons ...... 9,843 MNEs cdnonaddues 9,237 
Godson & Sons.... 9,800] Marsland & Sons .. 9,212 
Adamson & Sons.. 09,581 | T. Blackmore ...... 8,598 
Carmichael ........ 9,494] F. G. Mintert...... 8,595 
LONDON.—For decorative and sanitary repairs and 


electric-light installation, 38, Warwick-road, Earl’s Court, 
Ss. Messrs. J. W. Sesley & Co., surveyors, 185, 
Earl's Court-road, S.W. :— 
Holdstock & Mould £328 o | James Whitaker .. £313 0 
Rugg & Son ...... 322 10 





PONTYPOOL.—For additions, &c., to intermediate 
school, for the managers. Messrs. B. Lawrence & Son, 
architects, Newport, Mon. :— 

L. R. Lucas ........ £1,083 | John Charles ........ £857 
Morgan & Evans .. 1,055 





RUSHDEN (Northants).—For the erection of wark- 
shops, stores, &c., Newton-road, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. W. B. Madin, C.E., Vestry Hall, Rushden. 
Quantities by surveyor :— 
H. Sparrow ...... 49t0 oO 
Hacksley Bros..... 890 © 
C. E. Bayes 873 © 


R. Marriott ...... £847 o 
T. Wilmott, Jr., 
Rushden® ...... 





799 10 


eereee 





ST. ALBANS.—For residence, Clarence, St. Albans. 
Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, St. Albans and Har- 


nden :— 

Ay SE 41,744 | Phillips & Blake.... £1,474 
T. Turner, Ltd. .... 1,698} E. Dunham, St. Al- 
Miskin & Sons...... 1,580 P coves eeoses + 1,386 








ST. ALBANS. — For the erection of villa, Selby- 
avenue, for Mr. Walter Lewis. Mr. Percival C. Blow, 
architect, St. Albans and Harpenden :— 


W. Goolchild ........ £434 | F. W. Stanley, St. 
Hammond & Sons... 395| Albans® ..cc.cee. 320 
W. SHAD cece cneccces 360 








STEVENAGE (Herts). —For the supply of granite road: 
metal, for the Urban District Council :— 


1Zin.to in. te 
1Zin, per 1} in. per 
ton. ton. 
s d. s 4d, 


Enderby & Stoney Stanton 
Co. 


: cedthinmiadiavacamaade II 10 Ir Io 
Griffiths & Co., Ltd......... 16 10 16 10 
Rowley Regis Co., Ltd. .... 14 6 4 & 
Ellis & Everard, Ltd. ...... 12 3 az 3 
Mountsorrel Granite Co. .... 12 6 9 ° 
Van Praagh &Co, Ltd. .... i 9 10 9 
Watson & Co., Ltd. ......++- 13 0 12 0 
H. L. Cooper ....ccccce ices ano @ ar 6 
Whitwick Granite Co. ...... 12 © II 
Walter Pearman, Stevenage* 11 9 Ir 9 


[See also next page. 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board, the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 
Exterior Painting. 


The exteriors of the following schools will be painted 
between September 28 and October 26, 1901 :— 








BERNER-STREET :— 
Johnson & Co. .... $317. o| J. T. Robey...... 4268 10 
Corfield & Co. .... 315 0 5 Haydon........ 254 0 
Vigor & Co. ...... 306 o}] D. Gibb & Co...... 249 © 
A. W. Derby...... 290 o| J. F. Holliday*.... 235 © 

BRECKNOCK :— 
Balfour & Co... £430 3 4] Stevens Bros. .. £279 0 0 
Wall & Co. .... 290 o o| R.S.Buckeridge 210 0 o 
Marchant & Bristow & Eat- 

SRO os cresce ate 0 0] “GER vessceecese 205 10 © 








BROMLEY HALL-ROAD :— 
































Vigor & Co. ...... 4194 10| J. Haydon........ £158 0 
A. W. Derby...... 192 o| J. F. Holliday .... 154 10 
D. Gibb & Co. .... 189 of Corfield & Co.* .. 148 0 
Jj. T. Robey .:.... 173 26 
CRAMPTON-STREET :— 
Garrett & Son........ £601 | W. V. Goad ........ 4473 
BENOR BC MIOR Sess o:0000 SIG 1 We OWS” co cccccese 440 
Sayer & Son ........ 497 

CREDON-ROAD :— 

ST, Line .nccreccccee 299 | Holliday & Green- 

oe RE 296] wood, Ltd. ...... 248 
BRE oviensacen 270|H. J. Williams ...... 246 

Garrett & Son........ 249 | Johnson & Co.*...... 235 

DAUBENEY-ROAD :— 

fC. Willmott... .ccrrias 4190 | Silk & Son .. 2.000 18r 

Barrett & Power .... 187} Marchant & Hirst.... 174 

Stevens Bros. ...... ob) SORA RARER” sc ctsceene 256 

GLYN-ROAD :— 

Silk & Son ........ 4167 o| C. Willmott ...... 4144 0 
McCormick & Sons 164 o| Barrett & Power.. 141 0 
Te CodwyS oc sees. “250'20'| Gs Barker®:.....06 139 0 
IVYDALE-ROAD :— 
yo ss Pe Re Oo ee ere Lr21 
EI, Groves... cccieees 169 | Garrett & Son........ 119 
i & C. Bowyer ...... 150] Maxwell Bros., Ltd.* 106 

500 C.BOR ok voiced se 125 
KING AND QUEEN-STREET :— 

A . Saaeee 247 o| H. J. Williams.... £179 10 
olliday & Green- W. V. Goad ..sec0 178 o 
ROIs BAGec ences B45 Ol tes SHERS oc s0c00s 164 0 

Sayer & Son ...... 236 0 
MANSFORD-STREET (J.M. School) :— 

. F. Holliday ....4170 10 | G. Barker .... 4139 0 

tevens Bros....... 166 o| J. Haydon* ...... 116 0 
C. Willmott ...... 164 0 








C.B.N.SNEWING SONS, Ld. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
THAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATLON GARDEN, and 90, £0, & 31, RAY STREET 
FARRINGDON ROAD, £.C. f 


LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVER 
THICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, No, 274 Holborn, Tele, Address: ‘*SNEWIN, London.’ 





STANHOPE-STREET :— 
oe Oe 4208 15 | Bristow & Eatwell. £175 0 
R. S. Buckeridge.. 185 o] Marchant & Hirst.. 168 o 
WEE EEO, - ccicce 179 0} F. T. Chinchen.... 167 10 
F, Chidley...... es 176 o| W.Chappell*...... 135 0 








THE “SLADE” :— 


aa & Co.. £222 0 o 


ne Proctor* .... £102 0 0 
. Banks...... 149 12 6 





UPPER KENNINGTON-LANE :— 








- & M. Patrick...... 4244| J. F. Ford .......... 4159 
2 POWDER cccecccess -200 | SeiGe Ce SON 6s ventieces 139 
Smith & Son ........ 195} E. B. Tucker ........ 127 
C. Brittain .......... 171 | Maxwell Bros., Ltd.* 123 
UPTON HOUSE (Truant School) :— 
Dearing & Son.... £292 0o| Silk & Son........ 4170 oO 
Corfield & Co. .... 198 of] G. Barker ........ 166 o 
Se eee 185 o| G. Wales* ....coee 143 9 








.WESTBOURNE-ROAD :— 








Stevens Bros. ........ 4199 | W. Chappell ........ 4165 
Marchant & Hirst.... 179 | Grover & Son ........ 153 
McCormick & Sons.. 168|C.& W Hunnings* .. 150 
WESTVII.LE-ROAD :— 
Bristow & Eetwell.... 4159 | F. T. Chinchen ...... $133 
Re. 143 | Brown & Sons* ...... 129 
W, Hammore.....cccs 238 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER " (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 


the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of x9s. per annum numbers) PREPAID, Toaill —— 
Europe, erica, A a, New Zealand, India, China, erion, 
&c., 265. ae annum, Remittances — to DOUG 
Adda ang IER) should be 7 ae ay publishes of “ THE 
UILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s..per annum (52 


ro o I Faery oa ene 13 numbers), can ensure 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
’ Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 

















¥| BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BrTHNAL GREEN, LONDON, BH. 









THE BA STONE F 
TH STONE FIRMS, ly 
FOR ALL Ae STONES OFr 
FLUATE, for 
and 
































T 
Hardening Wat 
d Preserving Building Mateuie® 
HAM HILL STONE 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating oniee Hill Sand C. Trask fn, 
Chier Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London 


ent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 








Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Oficen 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors tothe Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Litd,, 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C, 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. a 


METCHIM & SON {or.ckonoust wenn 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES" 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, de. d, 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 188, Hackney Road, London, NE. 
Telephone : 1319 AVENUE, 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 














Special attention is given to the above by 


Preach Asphalle 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &, 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HiILl, 


CANNON STREET, E.C: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
¢ and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-BD. 
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PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE AC? LT? 445.8AST HARDING GTREET, FETTER LANE, EL. 


SKETCHES WITH THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION EXCURSION, JuLy 22—27, I9g01. 
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STOWELL PARK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Mk. Joun Betcuer, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 








[rk. JouN BELCHER, A.R.A., 


ARCHITECT. 
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